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MORE SERVICE:TO READERS 


HE PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS has established a reputation 
for service and integrity, not only in Pennsylvaniu, but through 
the Country, of which we are most proud indeed This magazine. 

is not just a “house organ” in the commonly..accepted sense of that 
term, but it has become much more. It has grown to be an impartial 
educational medium second to none of its kind in the Country. We 
shall strive to keep it that way. 


In tlus issue we are extending the “Sportsmen's Queries’ page, 
heretofore so ably contributed by Charles F. Stambaugh of the Divis- 
ion of Law Enforcement, to two full pages. This will permit other 
units of the Commission to help answer the many and diversified ques- 
tions pertaining to their work, as well as any questions of a general 
nature which our readers may wish to submit. For instance, ii you 
want to know the best way to remove cockle burrs from your dog's 
hair, reter to “The Quiz Box” section. 


It is believed that this new department will help greatly not only 
to breach any gap of misunderstanding that sometimes occurs con- 
cerning ‘he work of the Commission, but that it will also become a 
splendid medium through which our readers can give one another in- 
valuable tips from their practical experience. It can be made a worth- 
while educational department if everyone cooperates. We hope 
everyone will like the idea, and give it a big push. After all, there 
is nothing to lose but lots to gain. May we count on YOUR support? 


CIRCULATION 


This brings up another very important question — the future of 
GAME NEWS itself. We will soon be entering our thirteenth volume. 
Thirteen is usually considered unlucky, but we are not in the least 
pessimistic. We started from scratch with a mimeographed bulletin 
way back in 1929. In 1932 we went into print. Six years ago we had 
5,000 paid subscribers; today we have appreximately 21,000 paid sub- 
scribers. Taking our great hunting fraternity into consideration, this is 
but a drop in the bucket. However, it represents those who are deeply 
interested in the work of the Commission, who like to read good hunt- 
ing stories, and about the unusual experiences of brother hunters and 
those of our field officers. 


We have tried very hard, although beset with the complex prob- 
lems of printing, engraving, etc., to give our readers not just fifty cents 
worth of magazine every year, but as wide and diversified a publica- 
tion as we possibly can under the circumstances. Maybe we ‘missed 
the boat.” We hope not. 


Mary that hope be substantiated by every reader? Will not each 
one of you help the cause by getting another subscriber during 1942? 
The more readers the more contributions; the more contributions the 
more information; the mvure information, the more sound, basic knowl- 
edge; the more knowledge the better the future of conservation. 

Fifty cents for one year for a friend, or even a dollar for two years, 
is not a sacrifice. It is a reward, for in its giving you will be happy in 
knowing that you have enlisted the support of at least one other person 
in a cause to which you have so fervently and unselfishly dedicated 
yourself. Let's build the circulation to at least 40,000! 
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Help feed wildlife when snow covers the ground. 
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TOO MANY ACCIDENTS 


BY THE EDITOR 


ESPITE all the publicity through the 

press, the radio, the GAME NEWS, 
posters, motion pictures, etc., encouraging 
hunters to be more safety conscious, the num- 
ber of accidents during the 1940 season was 
much too high—a total of 43 fatal and 419 
non-fatal mishaps having occurred. True 
there was one less fatal accident than the 
year before when 44 hunters were killed, but 
the number of non-fatal accidents increased 
considerably; to wit, 419 in 1940 as against 
only 346 in 1939. These figures while on the 
surface may appear alarming, are by no 
means discouraging. The fact that one less 
fatal accident occurred is worth all the efforts 
the Commission put into its safety program; 
and the tact that the total number is large 
should not be interpreted entirely as a lack 
of safety consciousness on the part of our 
large hunting fraternity. 


Ever since the law was passed making it 
mandatory for hunters to report gunning 
mishaps, no matter how trivial they may be, 
the number of non-fatalities has increased, 
for the reason primarily that heretofore they 
disregarded minor injuries and never re- 
ported them. Many of these amount to noth- 
ing more serious than being sprayed with a 
stray pellet or two from a shotgun at such 
a distance as to only inflict a superficial 
wound. Nevertheless, the incident must be 
reported, and the mishap cannot go un- 
noticed by the Commission. 


If the reader will check the report under 
the column “Causes of Accidents” he will 
observe immediately that 189, or 45%, of the 
non-fatal accidents occurred through ricochet 
or stray bullets (or shotgun pellets). You 
will also note that the shotgun was respons- 
ible for more fatalities than the rifle, which 
has been the case for many years. 


A great many shotgun accidents, whether 
self-inflicted or inflicted by others, are the 
result of pure downright carelessness as al- 
ready evidenced by the kind of fatalities 
which occurred this year while hunting small 
game; to wit, pulling loaded shotguns through 
a fence by the barrels with safetys off no 
doubt; or an even worse example such as 
tapping a loose stone around the bed of a 
well with the butt of a gun that was loaded. 
And it seems hardly conceivable that 105 
persons could be injured, 4 fatally, because 
hunters did not see the victims in line of fire. 
Surely with all the brilliant hunting garments 
in the way of red coats, hats, etc., and they 
are worn, there seems no logical excuse for 
this type of mishap, yet it does prevail and 
will continue to increase unless hunters curb 
their over-enthusiasm and do not fire hap- 
hazardly the moment a rabbit jumps or a 
bird flushes. 


Sometimes the victim is as much at fault 
in a way vs the shooter. } ox instance, a hun- 
ter garbed in nothing but khaki with no 
other distinguishing markiigs standing in a 
corn field upgrown with high weeds, or thick 
brush, is apt to and cften does blend so com- 
pletely with his surroundings tha‘ unless he 
moves suddenly one would not know he was 


there, even though one’s eyesight is above 
average. 

However, while red coats, caps and other 
distinguishing features are necessary they by 
no means insure your safety as you will 
readily note when you read that of the in- 
jured persons, both fatal and non-fatal, 140 
wore red caps, 44 had red on their backs, 
and 140 wore both caps and red on their 
backs. Only 138 out of the 462 persons who 
were injured fatally and non-fatally wore no 
red at all, but any one of these could easily 
have been the victim of a corm field incident 
such as is mentioned above. 

If you will check the report under the 
column “Where Accidents Occurred” you 
will note that a total of 52%. or 28%. fatal 


and 24% non-fatal, occurred in fields and that 
65%, or a total of 28% fatal and 37% non- 
fatal occurred in brush. 


One could go on indefinitely attempting to 
analyze the story which the record so clearly 
portrays. However, when all is said and done 
the fact remains that some hunters have not 
yet learned the rules of safety, whether those 
rules mean careful handling of their guns, 
their position in the field while hunting, 
wearing red, etc. What more can be done to 
make them more safety conscious is hard to 
say unless laws which have sharper teeth 
than the present ones are passed. True, there 
will always be gunning accidents just as 
there will always be automobile accidents, 

(Continued on Page 30) 


1940 HUNTING SEASON ACCIDENTS (FINAL REPORT) 


FATAL NON-FATAL TOTAL 
No Percent No. Percent No. Percent 
Total Accidents 
NN a eR OT 12 28% 58 14% 70 15% 
Teemu DF OCNGES ok. ci sieekiecees 31 72% 361 86% 392 85% 
Ages of Victims 
Under 21 years of age .............. 18 42% 113 27% 131 28% 
21 years of age and over ............ 24 56% 270 64% 294 64% 
0 ae Pregame pea 1 2% 36 9% 37 8% 
Ages of Persons Inflicting Injury 
Under 21 years Of age@ ........secse 11 35% #451 14% 62 16% 
21 years of age and over ............ 13 42% 226 63% 239 61% 
RIG TNR oF ces cs evince cess bars | 23% 84 23% 941 23% 
Kind of Game Hunted 
MINIS gsc! sieinackye 0a sv GO alka 18 42% 68 16% 86 19% 
gS Re er es ee 25 58% 351 84% 376 81% 
Accidents Occurred Thru Use of 
Pa SS oa ease bu ce na ieee 26 60% 340 81% 366 79% 
RINE Ss, Serta cbs sua how's ROK CaN ee 17 40% 78 183%4% 95 20 4/5% 
Noi ata a's wasted dcnlaaeae Coee ee ate - 2 aay 1 Wy % 1 1/5% 
Causes of Accidents 
Gun placed in dangerous position.... 10 23% 62 15% 72 16% 
Ricochet or stray bullet... .......<... 7 16% 189 45% 196 42% 
Did not see victim in line of fire..... 4 10% 101 24% 105 23% 
Hunter slipped & fell (with safety off) 14 33% 25 6% 39 8% 
Shot in mistake for game........... 6 14% 20 5% 26 6% 
Loading or unloading guns.......... 1 % 8 2% 9 2% 
Firearms exploded (unsafe firearms) . 1 2% 14 3% 15 3% 
Where Accidents Occurred 
NN Se ee lg A Mian as den's 12 28% 100 24% 112 24% 
MT ain tesrkcttaiees Mya uly 7a ie sted o's 6 ok 12 28% 153 37% 165 36% 
een WII ae 5 ove wislv Ries Mid eb 12 28% 63 15% 75 16% 
a + 9% 68 16% 172 15 2/3% 
CET EE rad aaah 2 1% 2 1/3% 
re eR os, Sa uate awa ou e666 7 1 2% 5 1% 6 1% 
ne ee 2 5% 21 5% 23 5% 
cg Sar ares er 7 14% 7 2% 
Weather Conditions 
eS 9-5 0 so deca eiack wa aia Oe 28 65% 274 66% 302 65% 
NN ohn d arate ea bn a:plasak ox one emace 3 7% 65 15% 68 15% 
MPR te steel, kb okie capt seca eau 5 12% 21 5% 26 5% % 
ES ee ees, id wincdn CORD « Oe eee 1 2% 12 3% 613 3% 
ME ere rin < oo a ass omaeureeeule uals 1 2% 22 5% 23 5% 
eaters Bete ds o-n'o's alee hile dan eae 3 7% 19 5% 22 434% 
EER erscheio |... 6 sa stas peiee we dui 2 5% 6 1% 8 2% 
Red Worn By Injured 
ee dni iclna a b-a0 bia vend esate ese 14 324%2% 126 30% 140 30% % 
ROS I See ere 3 71% A) 10% 44 9% % 
Been ON tO. ok ccs ccevees es 12 28% 128 31% 140 30% % 
eer Se ee... on spans aseeeae 14 3242% 124 29% 138 293% % 
SUMMARY OF ALL CLASSES OF 1940 SHOOTING INJURIES 
Fatal ...... 43 — 9% Non-fatal ...... 419 — 91% eo PES er 462 — 100% 


One fatal accident for every 15,783 licensees. 


One non-fatal accident for every 1,620 licensees. 


Preliminary reports indicate 678,688 hunting licenses were issued in 1940. 
HUNTING ACCIDENTS FOR PREVIOUS TEN-YEAR PERIOD 


1930 1931 1932 1933 
Gs sins wae 59 72 54 31 
PROrEMARE ok nin d5s 291 367 275 252 


1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 Total 
28 55 23 45 50 44 461 (A) 
254 252 159 336 438 346 2970 (B) 


(A) Of this total 42% were self inflicted and 58% inflicted by others. 
(B) Of this total 22% were self inflicted and 78% inflicted by others. 
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CYCLES AGAIN? 
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Ruffed grouse. 


OR nigh on to twenty years I have been listening to this talk 

about cycles. It started during the time I was being exposed to 
that cure known as education. My Dad, realizing what a tough time 
¥ would have competing in this world of normal humans, even with 
the supposed advantage of a sheepskin, insisted; my professors, 
hating to acknowledge defeat, persisted. The result was that I 
was exposed, by scholarly educators, to the science of gamie man- 
agement. It was probably at this time «hat I first became aware 
of the mysteries associated with cycles. My greatest concern was 
that someone was going to solve the riddle before I could escape 
from the embrace of my Alma Mater. Scientists were close to the 
solution. They said so. In fact, some scholars were even then ex- 
plaining the phenomenon to the satisfaction of almost everyone. It 
looked hopeless for me. I feared that there would be no more 
worlds for me to conquer by the time the dean was convinced 
that all reasonable efforts had been exhausted in my behalf. 


The time came when I was free. The world was mine for the 
taking. All I had to do was get a position where I could show these 
fellows how it ought to be done. I got a job, and my not too dumb 
employer immediately sent me to exile—out in the middle of the 
deep woods six miles from a decent road, twelve miles from a 
village, where the snow was feet deep in winter and where I had 
a helluva swell time. 


Luck was with me, there was no finer place in New England to 
study ruffed grouse, and that species is notably cyclic. I read, I 
listened at home and abroad, I talked with all who would talk 
about partridge (ruffed grouse), and in New England everybody 


talks partridge, even the preachers. I watched the birds, their 
habits, and their luck. Along abvut 1930 or ‘31 my boss let me out 
of the brush, sent me to the city of New York, to attend an inter. 
national conference of the conservationists, scientists, game breeders 
and guys like myself. I listened to many learned dissertations. 
The subject of cycles was hot. We listened to a most scholarly and 
sincere lover of nature explain to us in great detail how cycles in 
ruffed grouse progressed across this great continent from east to 
west. Two papers later (that’s about 35 yawns to you) a just-as- 
earnest and learned indiviuual preved in all seriousness that cycles 
in ruffed grouse progressed frovm west to east. About that time! 
began to suspect that maybe t!.e bumps on a toad weren't warts, 
and with one more drink, I derided to go back to the woods and 
take another lock. 

As the years have rolled by I find that I know less and less about 
birds,—game,—cycles,—in fact everything. But in recent vears an 
hypothesis has been bothering me. I don’t think I originated it; it 
is probably the ideas of a lot of fellows. But the subject of cycles 
has died down in the last five or six years, and some of us are 
getting lonesome. An hypothesis (if you don’t already know) is 
an idea that you most likely can’t prove but that the other fellow 
has a tough time disproving. Tris hypothesis of ours has the virtue 
of being simple and understandable, and this may be a disadvant- 
age. Anyway we fellows from the back woods would sure enjoy 
seeing these scientific boys chew on the idea. That is, of course, 
unless they are already satisfied that the matter is settled to their 
own satisfaction. Our only request is that if they write to us about 
this that the please couch their verbage in the simple terms of us 
poor folk. We want to know whether they are for or against us. 

Now to get back to this matter of cycles. I am going to talk about 
grouse; there are lots of other animals like the lemming that are 
subject to cycles and if this hyrothesis is true in principle it ought 
to apply to rabbits, mice, or any other of God’s creatures subject 
to periodic fluctations in population densities. (That ought to con- 
vince the educated ones that we can use words in funny combina- 
tions too). 

As some of us watched the birds year after year we began to 
agree on certain simple facts. The old timers, the woodsmen, and the 
farmers told us many things about the habits of grouse. Our obser- 
vations seemed to verify some of the things they said. Probably the 
most important of these was that partridge (grouse) lived fast, that 
a three or four year old bird in the wild was rightfully called a 
patriarch. 





Young grouse just hatched. 
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Now, technically, we run into difficulties here, for, so far as I 
know no one can tell the exact age of a grouse after it has reached 
maturity by looking at it. We haven’t had banding returns on 
enough birds like the grouse to prove much of anything about the 
relative proportions of age classes. But, by repeated and frequent 
observations on a relatively small area you get so you know, or 
think you know, every bird and his brother intimately. This 
intimacy with wild grouse is possible, principally because of their 
somewhat sedentary habits. I think all of us will agree that ruffed 
grouse seldom move more than a quarter of a mile from a central 
point, depending on cover and food. 


Observations over a wide range by a number of independent 
observers (some of them good ones) seem to bear out the conten- 
tion that grouse in the wild don’t live long. The expression of 
ihe old timers that partridge live fast is a good one, because their 
deaths are apparently, in the majority of instances, violent ones. 
They meet accidental deaths by flying head-on into trees and other 
ebstructions. Oh, I know hunters won’t believe it until they see it, 
hut how else can we explain broken necks out of season and on 
bare ground. They also break their foolish heads by trying to dive 
into snow banks which are coated with a half-inch of sleet. The 
came sleet storm may have trapped and suffocated a lot of birds 
that were snugly bedded down in the snow ahead of the storm. 
Tramp the woods day after day in the late winter and early spring, 
particularly in the Northern States, and you will see these evidences 
of the rough and ready life of our king of game birds, the ruffed 
grouse. These are not the only hazzards. Predators naturally take 
some. The importance of predation is entirely dependent upon local 
circumstances. The young birds from the time they hatch until 
they reach maturity are subject to the vicissitudes of the weather, 
undoubtedly to a far greaer extent than their parents. Studies that 
have been made on infant survival and mortality of young grouse 
‘and believe me these studies are just as difficult to make as the 
results are important) indicate that infant mortality is terrific. It 
has been estimated that not more than a third of the birds hatched 
reach the winter months even in a normal year. 


Ornithologists have arrived at similar conclusions in regard to 
non-game species and we shouldn’t believe it unnatural or accuse 
the game departments of mismanagement when we find the same 
thing occurring to our favorite game bird. That’s just the way 
things are in nature and there doesn’t seem to be much we can 
do about it, unless we domesticate the bird and eliminate the 





Photo by U. S. Fish & Wildlife Service 


Nest and eggs of ruffed grouse. 





Photo by U. 8S. Fish & Wildlife Service 


Ruffed grouse family in early summer. 


hazzards of the wild. In this case Mr. and Mrs. Grouse say, “No 
thank you, we'll take it our own way.” 


If we draw a graph line of grouse survival, the first year’s curve 
looks like the take-off dive on a roller coaster. The only difference 
is that there is no up-curve in the population until the eggs begin 
to hatch next spring. Now let’s assume that next spring we have 
rains, sleet, floods, hurricanes, drought, or any of the unpleasant 
things that the weatherman can dish out, and that these catch the 
birds at nesting time, destroying, as they sometimes do, a high per- 
centage of the nests. Ruffed grouse, like a lot of other birds, ex- 
perience poor results on second nesting attempts. The end result 
may be very few birds in the covers that fall. If the nesting season 
is poor two years in a row, there just aren’t any birds. Similar catas- 
trophies can decimate the bird population during the growing sea- 
son. If these are true assumptions, they explain the reason why we 
sometimes find an abundance of birds in one cover, while in just 
as good territory twenty miles away on the other side of a moun- 
tain range, we find a decided scarcity, or low in the cycle. 


Hold it boys! I know you are going to say “How about this seven 
year thing you told us about?” Have you asked any of the boys 
who have been forecasting grouse abundance on the basis of a 
seven-year rotation, how they have been doing as prognosticators 
and clairvoyants? From what I have been told they haven’t had 
much luck. Then again, haven’* you read about weather cycles? 
Tt heard recently that the name has been changed from Dust Bowl 
to Mud Bowl throughout a considerable portion of the West. 


I don’t know; I’m just asking. But maybe, just maybe, under- 
stand, this cycle thing is a combination of ordinary circumstances, 
not necessarily disease or the direct result of sun spots. Anyway, 
it’s been awful nice talking about cycles again. 
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Photo by W. L R. Drake 


Over 700,000 deer of both sexes have been killed in Pennsylvania during the past ten years. 


HE nimrods of the Keystone State have 

been most fortunate, indeed. As is to 
be expected, all of them manifest a keen 
interest in Pennsylvania’s annual game har- 
vest, which runs into amazing totals. 


Under the present system of tabulating 
the Game-Kill Reports filed by the hunters, 
and the Commission’s tolerant endeavor to 
have the greatest possible number of them 
file their reports, it is most difficult to pub- 
lish the final report until the following 
October. However, the Commission has been 
publishing a -preliminary compilation based 
on the kill as reported by those who volun- 
tarily file their reports as required by law 
without the necessity of mailing them special 
reminder notices. 


In May 1941, after completing the tabula- 
tion of the first batch of the 1940 reports 
submitted by 609,778, or 90%, of the licensed 
hunters, the Commission in a news release 
gave a preliminary report on the 1940 game 
harvest. The final report as published in 
this article is based on the game kill as 
tabulated from reports filed by 98%% of 
the 678.688 licensed hunters. The percentage 
of hunters who filed their reports was boosted 
to 98%% through the educational approach 
explained later in this article. 


In view of the fact that the official com- 
pilations have been based on complete tabula- 
tion of reports since 1937, the readers of the 
Game News will be interested in the kill by 
years during the four-year period, also the 
average annual kill during said period. The 
statistical table which accompanies this ar- 
ticle sets forth these interesting figures. 
Against the average annual kill for the 1937- 
1940 period, we have included the compara- 
tive kill during the previous four-year period 


(1933-1936). During the 1937-1940 period the 
average annual kill numbered 5,928,478 birds 
and mammals, whereas for the previous 
period th: annual average was only 3,627,340 
pieces of game. During 1937-1940 the average 
annual weight of the game harvest was 10,335 
tons as against 4,682 tons annually for the 
previous four years. Three main reasons may 
be advanced for the noticeable increase: (a) 
during the first period the kill was based 
entirely on field estimates, which we have 
since discovered always ran from 20% to 40% 
below the tabulated kill on many species, 
whereas for the past four seasons the kill is 
based on complete tabulation of the individ- 
ual reports; (b) the severity of the 1935-36 
winter resulted in an abnormal decrease in 
the kill during the short season allowed in 
1936; and (c) the improvements in the Com- 
mission’s program, the more intensive co- 
operation of landowners and sportsmen, and 
favorable weather conditions have combined 
to assure more game for the hunters. 


Results Justify Cost 


It is not unusual for sportsmen to ask, “Is 
the Commission justified in spending from 
$14,000 to $15,000 annually to tabulate the 
reports?” This is a good question and we 
are glad for the opportunity to answer it. 
In the first place, many sportsmen are labor- 
ing under a false impression, namely, that the 
only benefit the Commission derives from 
the expenditure is a tabulation of the game 
harvest. Even if this were true, the expen- 
diture which runs from three-quarters of a 
cent to one cent per dollar of departmental 
expenditures, would be more than justified 
since it gives the Commission factual infor- 
mation on which to base its long-term pro- 
grams. If the Commission had complete tabu- 


lated figures on the annual kill for the past 
twenty-five years, as we have for four years, 
it could more quickly put its fingers. on the 
weak spots, and with more assurance plan 
its future course. Annual inventories are 
essential to the successful operation of any 
enterprise. 


But there have been other very pronounced 
benefits. For example, after four years we 
find our lists of licenses issued are compara- 
tively free of cheating. It is a rare thing now 
to apprehend a non-resident with a resident 
license, or an alien with a license to which 
he is not entitled, and the practice of giving 
false addresses to defeat the purpose of the 
license tag and avoid apprehension has almost 
disappeared. The records during the past 
four years definitely substantiate these facts, 
The first year (1937) the reports were tabu- 
lated, 8,234 of the special reminder notices 
were returned as “Undeliverable”; 4,300 in 
1938; 2,235 in 1939; and 2,652 in 1940. Begin- 
ning in 1938 the hunters who failed to re- 
spond to the special notices were given an 
opportunity to settle direct with the Com- 
mission. During that year 931 of our letters 
offering such settlement were returned as 
“Undeliverable”, in 1939 there were 738; and 
795 in 1940. 


To keev the records free of cheaters and 
to administer the law relative to these re- 
ports our field officers are called upon to 
investigate the delinquent hunters, those who 
fail to respond to either the special notice 
or the letter offering a simple and convenient 
method of settlement. Generally speaking, 
our officers now experience far less trouble 
in finding the persons at the addresses shown 
on the applications and recorded on the 
licenses than was true when the Commission 
started to tabulate the Game-Kill Reports. 
This saves the sportsmen a lot of travel ex- 
pense money. 


A study of the non-resident license sales 
prior to and during the years the reports 
have been tabulated reveals some interesting 
facts which speak for themselves, as follows: 





Photo by Merle Clark Studio 


Wayne Keiser of Tionesta with prize trophy secured 
in Hickory Township, Forest County, December 1 
1940. Trophy was won in the Clearfield Taxidermy 
Company’s Trophy Contest. Beam spread 14 In. 
spread between points 1934 in.; long point 8% in. 
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by N. E. Slaylaugh 
* 

Prior to Annual Check-Up 
alae ai nae anlar rte st 3 4,966 
RU etait eine NS on Gees anw eats aus tame 6,024 
RR eee er or eee 8,460 
ee ee en eae 7,124 

Ee ee eee 26,574 
Years Reports Have Been Tabulated 
BONNY 5:5: hans Srerca stank eae tien osama G8: 8,357 
RR eae renee ey en ne 7,584 
ae hr eh tie ae cecal amr edad 9,047 
OU ao eee als ibe tmngee 12,728 
a a ok 8 aie aa aa 5 ca a me 37,716 


Undoubtedly part of the increase in the 
sale of non-resident licenses can be attributed 
directly to the fact that the out-of-state hun- 
ters hesitate to attempt the use of a resident 
license because they know such irregularities 
will be revealed in the tabulation of the 
Game-Kill Reports. 


The facts above set forth prove that the 
expenditure of from $14,000 to $15,000 an- 
nually produces results of much more im- 
portance than the mere tabulation of the 
Game-Kill Reports. 


Number of Days Hunted 


Prior to 1939 no authentic information was 
available concerning the number of days the 
average man hunts, or how he divides his 
time between small game and big game hunt- 
ing. 

This most interesting and valuable infor- 
mation, readily obtained at the time the 
game- kill is tabulated, has now been recorded 
for two years—1939 and 1940. Out of the 
668,993 hunters who filed reports for the 1940 
season, there were 382,169 (57%) who sup- 
plied infermation on the number of days 
hunted, which compares to 382.514 (58%) of 
the 661,314 hunters who furnished comparable 
information for 1939. The tabulation of this 
information being so recent, the results of 
the 1940 tabulation and the year 1939 are 
both given opposite: 


It is most interesting to compare the re- 
sults of this tabulation for the two years 
under review. In 1940 there were 29,006 
hunters, or 7.6% of those giving this informa- 
tion, who reported that only big game was 
hunted, while in 1939 there were 25,607, or 
6.7% of those reporting the number of days 
hunted, who hunted big game only. During 
1940 there were 118.449, or 31% of those 
so reporting, who hunted small game only, 
whereas :n 1939 there were 145,178, or 38% 
of those reporting, who hunted small game 
only. 

The most striking figures are found in the 
number of those who hunted both small and 
big game. In 1940 there were 234,714, or 61.4% 
of those reporting, who hunted both small 
and big game, as compared to 211,729, or 
55.3%, who hunted both small and big game 
in 1939. During 1940 the fraternity of small 
game hunters exclusively decreased 7% over 
the 1939 period, whereas there were 6% more 
combination hunters (small and big game) in 
1940 than in 1939. It is, therefore, apparent 
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Photo by C. Gordon Krieble 


Of the nearly 700,000 sportsmen who go afield annually fully 90% of them hunt small game. 


1940 


No. of Hunters Kind of ee 








Number Separate Average Number of 


Reporting Percent Game Hunted Days Hunted Days Per Hunter 
29.006 76 Big Game Only 86.343 2.9 
118,449 31.0 Small Game Only 667,379 5.6 
234,714 61.4 Both Small and 2,290,721 9.7 
Big Game* oo —— 
382,169 100% 3,044,443 8.0 


(*Small game—1,537,172 days—6.5) 
(Big game — 753,459 days — 3.2) 


1939 


No. of Hunters Kind of 








Number Separate Average Number of 


Reporting Percent Game Hunted Days Hunted Days Per Hunter 
25.607 6.7. Big Game Only 94,771 3.7 
145,178 38.0 Small Game Only 844,479 5.8 
211,729 55.3 Both Small and 2,226,613 10.5 
Big Game* pa waa 
382,514 100% 3,165,863 8.3 


(*Small game—!1,432,752—6.8) 
(Big game — 793,861 — 3.7) 


the statewide open season for the killing 
of both sexes of deer during 1940 took over 
40,000 hunters out of the classification “small 
game only” and placed them in the classifica- 
tion “both small and big game”. 


The reader must remember that the aver- 
age number of days hunted per man and how 
he divided his time is not based on the 
entire 678,688 licensed hunters during 1940, 
but only on 382,169, or 57%, of the licensees. 
However, it is fair to assume that the per- 
centages given will hold true for the entire 
army of hunters. 


It is of interest to note that by adding the 
29,006 “big game only” hunters to the 234.714 
“both small and big game” hunters (1940) we 
get a figure of 263720, or 69% of the 382,169 
hunters who supplied the information on the 
number of days hunted, who hunted big 
game. 


It is evident that the 61.4% of the 1940 
hunters who hunted both small and big game 
include those who have more time to devote 
to hunting. It is interesting also to observe 
that this group of hunters spent an average 
of almost one day more per man hunting 
small game than did those who hunted small 
game only, while those same hunters (the 
61.4% group) spent an average of three-tenths 
of one day more per man hunting big game 
than did those who specialized on big game 
only. 


The 382.169 hunters (1940) who gave us this 
information enjoyed a total of 3,044,443 man- 
days (382,514 hunters in 1939 reported 3,- 
165.863 days). If this same average held true 
for the entire 678,688 licensed hunters in 1940, 
the license holders in Pennsylvania last year 
devoted a total of 5,419,504 separate man- 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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Photo by the Editor 


Federation and Commission officials talk things over during recess. 


PLENDID fellowship, fine sportsmanship 

and whole-hearted cooperation marked 
the second gathering in 1941 of Federation 
and Game Officials at the Commission’s 
Training €chool, on Sunday, October 12. 


Last May a meeting was held at President 
Leffler’s summer camp “Pineland” at New 
Florence, Westmoreland County. The Train- 
ing School was selected for the fall meeting 
place because it gave all present an opportun- 
ity to see the setup (even though most of 
the student body was on a field trip), to go 
through the various buildings including the 
recently constructed combination dormitory 
and classroom, and to wander about the 
spacious grounds. 


Immediately after the meeting convened 
at 10:30 a. m., M. C. Merritts, President of 
the Federation, turned the morning session 
over to Mr. Leffler. Prior to his opening 
remarks and subsequent address Mr. Leffler 
paid a very high compliment to Mr. G. I. 
Phillips of Alexandria, former member of 
the Commission, who attended the meeting 
on his own time, proof of the splendid type 
of sportsmanship he has always displayed 
in connection with the work of the Commis- 
sion. 

At the conclusion of these few introductory 
remarks Mr. Leffler delivered a prepared 
address, which is hereinafter presented in 
full. 


Address of President Leffler 


It is indeed a high privilege to welcome 
the representatives of the organized sports- 
men of Pennsylvania to meet with us on this 
occasion to discuss matters of common in- 
terest, to enjoy this glorious panorama of 
Natures autumn artistry, and to give many 
of you your first opportunity to inspect the 


Game Commission’s Training School, until 
recently ithe only vocational institution of its 
kind in the world. 


We are confident this will be a memorable 
meeting for all of us, and that on this anni- 
versary of the discovery of America, we who 
are so vitally concerned about the wildlife and 
other natural resources of this great Com- 
monwealth shall “discover” means through 
which our mutual problems may be better 
understood and more intelligently handled. 
It is the Game Commission’s sincere hope 
this conference will be so productive of 
obvious benefit to all concerned that you will 
each want to join with us in a similar meet- 
ing annually, probably twice a year. 


As most of you are aware, next month the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission will com- 
plete its forty-fifth year of operation; and 
by an unusual coincidence exactly forty-five 
men have served as Members of the Com- 
mission to date. 


Our Commissioners have always served 
without compensation of any sort and I sin- 
cerely hope the time will never come when 
they are paid for their services. So far, with 
very few exceptions, they have been men 
whose services could not have been hired; 
they were not looking for jobs, but gladly 
gave their time, and considerable of their 
own money, in exactly the same manner as 
you representatives of organized groups here 
today serve the sportsmen. Our only com- 
pensation is the satisfaction of rendering an 
important public service, meeting fine fel- 
lows like you, and at times taking a lot of 
miserable grief from sources who do not 
understand our side of problems which con- 
front us. 


The Game Commission is one of the State’s 
independent administrative agencies, a part 
of the State administration, yet self-sustain- 
ing. No tax money is spent for Game Ad- 
ministration. We develop and govern de- 
partmenal policies and do all the hiring and 
firing; our staff handles all the administra- 
tive functions. We as Commissioners give 
orders to only one man; we have learned 
from bitter experience that any other plan 
means chaos. 


In the development of our program, we 
have always endeavored to plan for the long 
pull, to look far ahead. We have made our 
share of errors, but in the main the Commis- 
sion probably has made even less mistakes 
than does the average successful business or 
professional man. Strange to say, scarcely 
one of our successful projects of today met 
with popular approval when first launched. 
But when they proved to be a success there 
were always plenty of fellows ready to claim 
credit for hatching the ideas. 

We are all proud of the fact that today 
Pennsylvania is the recognized leader in 
game administration in the United States and 
Canada. The fact that our hunters have 
considerably more than doubled in number 
since 1913 speaks for itself. And the further 
fact that the total annual bag of game far 
exceeds that of twenty and more years ago 
is nothing short of astonishing, to say the 
least. 


Among the activities of the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission which in my opinion 
should be listed as chiefly responsible for our 
success are: 


1. An impartial, non-political approach 
to all wildlife and administrative prob- 
lems from the very beginning—a tradi- 
tion which at once set Pennsylvania apart 
from all the rest—and adherence to a 
predetermined course of action over a 
long term of years. The early Commis- 
sioners were criticised for their attitude, 
but they stood their ground. That they 
were right is now recognized by all. 


2. An efficiently administered refuge 
system, surrounded by public hunting 
grounds, now universally recognized as 
one of the “key logs” in our successful 
wildlife program. Yet when this plan 
was launched in 1905, it was bitterly 
assailed as an effort to use public funds 
to develop choice private hunting grounds 
“for Members of the Commission and 
their friends”. Had those who so grossly 
misjudged the high ideals of the Com- 
missioners taken the trouble to investi- 
gate for themselves, or had they been 
generous enough to give them credit for 
attemp‘ing to do a real public service, 
they would not have been so foolish in 
their criticisms. 


3. The Resident Hunter’s License Law, 
passed in 1913, for the sponsorship of 
which Members of the Commission were 
excoriated and condemned from one end 
of the State to the other. Today we all 
recognize that this law has been the real 
keystone in our program, and no one ob- 
jects to the fee even though it is twice 
what it was in 1913. 
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4. The purchase of more than 673,000 
acres of State Game Lands, with 45,000 
acres more under contract, to assure a 
place where sportsmen may hunt with- 
out bumping into trespass notices. No 
State in the Union has acquired such an 
excellent acreage of lands and waters for 
public hunting grounds and refuges, yet 
originally there were those who. frankly 
expressed doubt whether such a wide- 
spread program could be handled with- 
out irregularities creeping in. An un- 
blemished record during the past 21 years 
speaks for itself. 


With the lands under lease, the Game 
Commission of Pennsylvania now has 
under its control for public use more 
than 1,000,000 acres. This, added to the 
1,600,000 acres of State Forests and the 
432,000 acres of National Forests, provides 
a vast domain of more than 3,000,000 acres 
for public recreation and enjoyment— 
almost one-ninth of the land area in the 
Commonwealth. 


And right here let me call the atten- 
tion of the fishermen to the fact that in 
the Gane Commission’s land purchases 
they have not been overlooked, even 
though the fishing license fees contribute 
nothing to the Game Fund. We have 
always given lands with good fishing 
waters preference over those without 
them; well watered lands are also better 
for game purposes. Our State Game 
Lands provide hundreds of miles of ex- 
cellent fishing, both streams and some 
lakes, and in our current purchase and 
management operations we always try to 
reserve the timber for at least 100 feet 
on each side of the streams. 


5. The development of a Cooperative 
Farm-Game Program, now embracing 
150,000 acres, to bring the benefits of our 
refuge and public hunting grounds sys- 
tem into the farming regions close to 
large centers of population. This pro- 
gram, still in the experimental stage, has 
already proved so popular that we could 
easily expand it to 1,000,000 acres or 
more if funds were available. It has 
definitely demonstrated the effectiveness 
of very small refuges for farm-game 
species, as the one thousand refuge units 
on these lands average less than eight 
(8) acres each. 


6. Regulatory authority to alter seasons 
and bag limits quickly as changing con- 
ditions demand has now been accepted 
by all fair-minded sportsmen. In this, 
as in many other wildlife programs, 
Pennsylvania was a pioneer, and today 
most of the progressive game states have 
adopted the same method of regulating 
their wildlife seasons. 


7. In the development of the best field 
administrative staff in the United States 
we also pioneered. Our men have been 
selected by competitive examination since 
1924 and are carefully schooled in the work 
of the Commission before being assigned 
to duty. When the examination plan was 
adpoted, loud squawks emanated from 
certain quarters. Some also objected to 
this Training School, because they did 
not understand the necessity for it, but 
now we hear no complaints on that score. 
Trained, properly compensated, personnel 
is absolutely necessary if we are to func- 
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Photo by C. Gordon Krieble 


New combination dormitory and classroom recently completed. 


tion efficiently; and in 1936, when the 
Training School was first utilized to de- 
velop new field personnel, an annual in- 
crement plan for the field force was also 
put into operation. 


Recently the working districts for the 
officers in charge of field administrative 
functions were revamped and equalized, 
without regard to county lines, in the 
interest of better operating efficiency and 
economy. This recent step, like others, 
was not understood at first, but in time 
it is confidently believed that our sports- 
men will ask: “Why was it not done 
much sooner?” 


8. A streamlined system of administra- 
tion became effective on January 1, 19339, 
under which the operating functions 
were completely reorganized and decen- 
tralized. Administrative responsibilities 
were more clearly defined and former 
confusion and overlapping were elimin- 
ated. While there may still be a few 
kinks to adjust, the present organization 
is functioning so much better that there 
is no question about the wisdom of the 
reorganization plan. Under it we are 
definitely giving the sportsmen more 
service for the dollars spent. 


And so I might mention numerous other 
items, food and cover development, cutting 
and thinning operations, research, etc., but 
you will presently hear from the various staff 
heads about the current problems with which 
we are grappling. You will then have an 
opportunity to ask questions or to express 
such views as may be desirable to bring about 
a more thorough understanding. We are 
especially anxious to get the frank opinions 
of this representative group concerning our 
present undertakings, and we want your sug- 
gestions ior improving the program. We must 
continue to plan far into the future. Right 
here I might say that at no time in the his- 
tory of the Pennsylvania Game Commission 
have we kept the sportsmen so fully informed 
concerning our programs and activities as 


during the past few years. However, we can- 
not interview each prominent sportsman in 
advance every time we propose a new minor 
program, and that’s why conferences such 
as this are highly important. 


In approaching their wide range of re- 
sponsibilities, the Members of the Commis- 
sion have constantly kept in mind the fact 
that they are serving the entire Common- 
wealth, not merely the region from which 
they come. We have especially enjoyed the 
opportunity to confer from time to time 
with you leaders of the organized sports- 
men, of which we have more than 1,000 
separate groups. However, as a Commis- 
sion we must not overlook the fact that we 
owe the same responsibilities to all of the 
675,000 licensed stockholders, and also to the 
general public. 


Constructive criticism and suggestions are 
always welcomed by the Commission. In fact, 
we want them, but we cannot permit to go 
unnoticed recent foolish inferences that the 
Game Commission is allowing leaders of 
sportsmen’s clubs to dictate its policies. 
Neither can we ignore studied attempts of a 
very few individuals, whether operating 
under the guise of representing organized 
groups or not, to impugn the motives of Mem- 
bers of the Commission, or to injure and de- 
stroy their work for purely selfish purposes. 


I am sorry to say that during the past two 
or three years there have been efforts on the 
part of a few to poison the minds of sports- 
men and others against the Commission. 
These conditions have made it extremely dif- 
ficult and disheartening to Members of the 
Commission and its staff, and have taken 
much valuable time and energy in defending 
themselves that could have been much better 
applied to the advancement of the Commis- 
sion’s program. 

Fortunately, however, these persons have 
been decidedly in the minority, and we feel 
that it is the earnest desire of the majority 
of those who are interested in our mutual 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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A Hedgerow that took Possession of an Ancient Snake 


Fence on Sky Hill. 


SKY HILL 


te E’RE nearly there,” hoarsely whis- 

pered my companion as he slipped 
through the swelter of small tree trunks, 
miscellaneous shrubs and wild grape vines. 





This hole cut by a farmer in a hollow Gum provides 
a home for a family of Flying Squirrels. 





“Take it easy and be careful,” I cautioned. 
[ had no desire now to see our painstaking 
stalk go for naught. We had consumed the 
better part of an hour getting to where we 
were, and now our objective was a little 
more than fifty yards ahead; its lofty crown 
majestically surmounting the lesser growths 
about it. 


The noise was deafening, but we exercised 
the utmost caution. It was a foregone con- 
clusion that the jig would be up if either of 
us made but one false move. 


Late that afternoon Owen and I upon 
reaching the top of Sky Hill had been at- 
tracted by the excited calls and tactics of a 
sizable flock of crows. Action centered about 
the crown of an immense oak, the glasses 
showing the birds flying in and out and about 
the dense top. 


‘Must be an owl,” I pointed out. 


“Let’s fin out,” my companion suggested. 
“It’s a natural set-up for a stalk,” he ob- 
served. 


And it was, a glance showed that. The 
oak was in the middle of a field, but trailing 
from the roadside where we stood was a 
dense hedgerow. It straggled on across to 
within a couple hundred feet of the tree. 
However, there was cover of a sort connect- 
ing the hedgerow with our objective; probab- 
ly that incongruity so frequently encountered 
in this part of the state, rocks and wet ground 


and the inevitable strip of dwarf willows, 
alders or winterberry. 


The going had been comparatively easy 
until we reached the thin cover of winter- 
berry, for that is what the cover proved to 
be. My companion snaked through the dense 
barrier of the main growth and suddenly 
flattened himself to the ground. I appreciat- 
ed his feelings a moment later when I too 
emerged from the thick cover. I felt precisely 
as I have in those crazy dreams where you 
suddenly find yourself in the middle of a 
crowded downtown district clad solely in 
your shorts. 


With much dexterous twisting and crawl- 
ing through rocky, oozy terrain we made the 
base of the tree. Its lower branches and 4a 
fringe of hazelnut bushes afforded some cover 
and still permitted an unobstructed view of 
the lofty heights. 


A half circle about the trunk disclosed the 
cbject of our search and incidentally, the 
cause for the intense excitement of those 
black hearted villians. 


The harassed creature, severely injured tho’ 
it was, as attested by a drooping wing, was 
still defiant. Repeatedly, we observed it stab 
back at its tormentors whenever any ven- 
tured too close. Singularly, it was a crow, 
but a white one, an albino. 

“I’ve seen albino crows on other occasions 


who weren’t treated like that by their fel- 
suws.” I remarked. 
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By N. R. CASILLO 
* 


“He’s probably a stranger in these parts 
and those black brutes are making the most 
of it,” opined Owen. 


Suddenly, above the clamor there sounded 
a strident call that was unmistakable in its 
implications. It was as understandable as so 
many words. It said “Beat it gang, the jig’s 
up!” 

A sentinel had finally spied us and had 
given the alarm. Soon the motley crew made 
off across the field vehemently and scurrious- 
ly berating the intruders. 


“Makes one feel like hanging his head in 
shame, doesn’t it?” sheepishly grinned my 
companion. 


“Yeah, the traitors certainly can pour it 
out,” I smiled. 


In the meanwhile, the victim hopped far- 
ther up into the tree. When last seen it was 
huddling the bole, ruefully (we guessed), 
nursing both its wounds and feelings. 


Since this episode we have visited Sky 
Hill rather frequently, not only to observe the 
great conclave of crows which annually 
roosts in the scrub oaks topping a part of the 
hill, but chiefly to prowl through the array 
of splendid hedgerows surmounting the ex- 
pansive plateau. 


From the air the section resembles nothing 
so much as an English countryside, with its 
well cultivated and planted fields edged by 
deep-greenm strips of various widths. Here 
and there are scattered orchards and wood- 
lots. The area of scrub oaks is no small fea- 
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ture. The farmers in this part of the county 
certainly know the value of cover. 


The gamut of plants comprising a typical 
hedgerow is practically endless, ranging from 
stately elms to thickets of poke weed. Most 
of the trees and shrubs are sources of first 
class bird food what with hickory, haws, 
native apples, dogwoods, hazelnuts, oaks and 
a wider selection still, of herbaceous growths. 
And birds and other animals in numbers do 
frequent these friendly covers. 


Early on an Autumn eve Owen and I were 
quietly sitting against the trunk of a sizeable 
gum tree. We were at peace with the world 
and puffed contentedly at our pipes while 
watching the intricate gymnastics of a troupe 
of feeding chickadees. 


Without a word my companion covertly 
nudged me. Fortunately I took the cue with- 
out making a sound and turned to look in 
the direction he nodded. 


A skunk had entered upon the scene and 
now held the center of the stage. In its pre- 
occupied way it was busily digging grubs in 
the soft humus of the hedgerow floor. The 
chickadees were promptly forgotten when the 
comfortably fat animal ambled to within a 
score feet of us. I glanced at Owen uneasily 
and he merely grinned. I feared the probable 
reactions of Mr. Skunk should he suddenly 
discover our presence. But I did nothing 
more and waited for come what may. 

When it approached to within a dozen feet 
of my nether extremities and suddenly erect- 
ed its tail in that graceful manner so charac- 
teristic of the odorous tribe, I feared the 
worst. Still, I held my breath and dared 
not move. 


A quick glance at my companion disclosed 
that he was tickled about something. In an- 
other moment I, too, saw what was amusing 





Here’s one composed almost entirely of Sassafrass. 
Imagine the Fall Colors! 


him. An old boar opossum was making his 
surly way along the edge of the trees not 
more than twenty feet from the skunk. A 
foolish snarl on his comical face indicated 
the morose thoughts that must have been 
trickling through the marsupialian brain. 
Absently he headed straight for the skunk, 
which of course, was already aware of the 
cpossum’s approach. I gasped at the possi- 
bility of a cataclysmic collision. 
However, there was nothing to fear as we 
soon found out. The absent-minded Marsupial 
(Continued on Page 29) 





Sumachs on Sky Hill. 
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Catching Mr. Timberdoodle for banding purposes. 


TIMBERDOODLE HISTORY 


ANY stories have been told about the 

peculiarities of the American woodcock, 
and still more yarns about the hunting of 
this remarkable and unorthodox game bird. 
Sportsmen have been hunting woodcocks in 
our country for at least 250 years, and each 
year brings forth a new crop of startling ex- 
periences witnessed by an increasing number 
of hunters. 


The woodcock is probably better known to 
many hunters as the timberdoodle, timber 
snipe, wood snipe, or alder snipe. These local 
names would hint to the uninformed that the 
bird must have some very interesting traits, 
perhaps along punch-drunk lines. And the 
more we learn about this brown-feathered 
bird, the more we are inclined to think that 
such an assumption may have some truth in 
it. 


The increasing popularity of the woodcock 
is probably due to a number of closely re- 
lated causes. As the years go by, the average 
hunter appreciates more and more the sport- 
ing qualities of a game bird rather than 
its pounds of edible meat. Thus when you 
and I rest by the mill dam with the old setter 
at our feet and a brace of woodcocks between 
us, we really feel that we have had a suc- 
cessful day in the woods. Then, too, there 
is nothing like the heavy-cover woodcock 
shooting to sharpen the eye for the grouse 
season. 


Before we get too far along on the merits 
and habits of this bird, let us glance at some 
of the major facts that are known about it. 
Some of these birds are true westerners, 
breeding in southern Manitoba and eastern 
Colorado. Others are real southerners, for 
they breed all across the South to the swamps 
of Florida. Most of them, however, breed 


in the North, where Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick and Maine are the most important pro- 
duction areas. The birds winter in the South, 
Mississippi and Louisiana being the most 
popular resort areas. A few more persistent 
sunshine-seekers have been seen in Bermuda, 
and each year a few obstinate individuals 
stay in the North throughout the winter. 


Under just what conditions Mr. Timber- 
doodle and his family go south from the 
breeding grounds is unknown, for all their 
traveling is done under cover of darkness. 
It is generally thought that the colder weath- 
er of the fall nights prods them southward. 
We do not know whether they travel as 
singles, doubles, family groups, or flocks; nor 
do we know in what formation they fly if 
more than two birds fly together. For all that 
is known, these birds might migrate at 3,000 
feet or at 100 feet. 


In the North their most important resting 
and feeding sites are alder thickets and aspen 
stands, in which the woodcock hunter occas- 
ionally wonders why on earth he should be 
playing hide-and-seek in such screwy places. 
At times woodcocks feed in cornfields ad- 
jacent to water courses. Of course, the wood- 
cocks are in such cover to rest and to pull 
nice juicy earthworms from the moist soil. 
Did you ever look at the equipment that the 
woodcock has to get those worms? If you 
look, you will find a very interesting set of 
tools. The long slender bill ranges in length 
from 2% to 3 inches, and it has special mus- 
cles that allow the tip of the bill to open 
and close while the remainder of the bill is 
closed. Woe to any worm that is unfortunate 
enough to be within probing distance of the 
surface! Furthermore, the bird’s eyes are 
set far back and high on the head, and he 
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can reach deep-boring worms without inter- 
fering with his eyes. In spite of this special. 
ized equipment, if woodcocks know where to 
drill for an individual worm, they certainly 
have kept the secret. 


Each year I think I have determined under 
what weather conditions the birds will be 
present in goodly numbers. But just about 
that time my figuring is upset. I have seen 
good populations just before stormy weather 
and on the most mild fall days imaginable, 
Certain rainy days have found the coverts 
full of birds, and last fall some friends of 
mine had excéllent shooting in a snowstorm. 
All the same, every fall they do go south, 
whether you and I pick the right days or not. 
Of course, a few birds remain in the North 
over winter around seep springs and places 
that do not freeze over. 


Mr. Timberdoodle’s presence under varying 
weather conditions is no more unpredictable 
than his effect upon bird dogs. You never 
know whether or not a puppy will grow into 
a woodccck dog. Some bird dogs hunt wood- 
cocks with skill and enjoyment. but others 


disdain the scent of them and will not handle 
them under any circumstances. I have seen 
some well-trained grouse and quail dogs pass 
up woodcocks as if they were songbirds. 
One of my friends has a wise old pointer 
that will hunt them only under protest, and 
at the completion of each retrieve he shakes 
his head as if he had picked up something 
very putrid. One of the most diligent wood- 
cock dogs that I ever saw was a little pint- 
sized cocker that would work the briars and 
alder thickets until he almost dropped. The 
little rascal wriggled all over with joy each 
time he flushed a bird. 


The migration of woodcocks has_ been 
cloaked in mystery, largely because only a 
few adult birds have ever been banded. For 
more than fifty years bird banders have been 
trying—without success until recently—to de- 
vise a simple method of catching woodcocks. 
The routes of flight of our waterfowl have 
been well mapped because thousands of birds 
have been banded and hunters have reported 
the bands taken from bagged birds. Bird 
lovers have live-trapped and banded hordes 
of song-birds, and consequently a great deal 
of knowledge about their migratory habits 
has been compiled. The woodcock, an im- 
portant game bird, defied study prior to 1938 
because no bait had been found that would 
lure it into a trap. Practically all other game 
birds and songbirds can be lured into a trap 
with food or water; but woodcocks live pri- 
marily on earthworms obtained by probing. 
so that food placed in traps is of no interest 
to them. 


The state of Maine realizes the economic 
value of the woodcock, which draws a large 
number of hunters each autumn. Because of 
this appreciation, the Inland Fisheries and 
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Illustrations by R. T. Mitchell 


G:me Commission, the University of Maine, 
the American Wildlife Institute, and the U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service have been study- 
ing methods of improving woodcock environ- 
ment and thereby increasing the population. 
From that work has come some very valu- 
able information on the life habits and re- 
quirements of the bird. 


Woodcocks return to the northern breeding 
grounds very early in the spring. They often 
arrive in Pennsylvania late in February or 
early in March. Often the ground is still 
covered with snow and they have to probe 
through the snow for food or seek melted 
spots at the bases of trees, bank edges, or 
roadsides. As soon as the birds reach the 
preeding grounds, one of the most involved 
and peculiar courtships begins. Each male 
selects an open spot in the forest or a field 
at the edge of the forest and occupies it at 
dusk and at daybreak as a courting or sing- 
ing ground. (Occasionally roads are used 
as singing grounds.) These openings may 
range in size from an area 10 feet in diameter 
to a field of several acres. On certain moon- 
light nights the male may remain on the 
singing ground all night. During snowstorms 
or cold rainy weather he may not appear at 
all or, if he does, for only a short period. 
The morning visit is usually much shorter 
than the night visit. During the day the 
male spends his time in the seclusion of the 
nearby forest or shrub cover, as does the 
female. 


A typical evening on the singing ground 
may be described as follows: At dusk Mr. 
Woodcock flies to his chosen clearing, gliding 
in like a small airplane. In a few seconds 
he begins to utter a “zeep” that sounds not 
unlike the noise made by a nighthawk. While 
he is making this sound, he may strut around, 
stiff-legged, and bow. After a number of 
“zeeps” he flutters into the air and climbs 
skyward over the singing ground in a spiral 
flight. This flight makes a twittering sound. 
When My. Woodcock reaches the apex of the 
flight, 150 to 200 feet up, he starts careening 
and spiraling downward to the singing 
ground. The notes of the descending flight 
have a different pitch from those of the 
ascending flight. After he glides to a landing, 
he starts all over again. Apparently the pur- 
pose of this performance is to attract a fe- 
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male, as females have often been observed 
at the edges of the singing grounds after such 
exhibitions. 


In Maine the game people made some arti- 
ficial openings in the forest and found that 
Mr. Woodcock would use them. This was the 
first step in the actual management of the 
breeding areas. Those workers have also 
been banding young woodcock. Baby wood- 
cock’s feet are almost as big at hatching time 
as they will ever be; although they are a 
perfect fit for adults, the bands will not slip 
off the young. The strange part about this 
banding program is that practically all the 
kill returns on these young birds have come 
from areas within a few miles of the place 
of banding. 


In some respects Mr. Woodcock is not very 
particular about the geographic location of 
his singing ground. I have seen many tryst- 
ing places within city limits; on the other 
hand, I have observed them in the haunts of 
the white-tailed deer, black bear, and moose. 


This woodcock investigation in Maine in- 
terested three young fellows—Russell T. Nor- 
ris, Allan T. Studholme, and John D. Beule— 
working with wildlife in Pennsylvania. In 
the spring of 1939 they located a large num- 
ber of singing males and decided to try their 
hand at working out a live-trap to capture 
the birds for banding purposes. They wanted 
to learn more about the migration, yearly 
kill, per cent produced, and breeding habits. 
To make a long story short, they did work 
out a very clever method of catching Mr. 
Woodcock. One evening they took an old 


~ mounted woodcock and placed it in the mid- 


dle of a singing ground several minutes be- 
fore dusk. At dusk the male woodcock came 
in, and in a few seconds he saw the stuffed 
bird. Now, these young fellows thought that 
if anything happened it would be an attack 
upon the museum specimen by the live bird. 
The unexpected happened! Mr. Woodcock 
ran over to the mounted bird and began to 
coo and to caress it. Then he went into a 
flight and after coming down began to make 
up to the stuffed bird again. He did it 21 
times that evening. And to top it off, the 
stuffed bird was a male! The perfect bait for 
male woodcocks had been found—a stuffed 
woodcock. It was then a simple matter to 
devise a trap in which to place the bait. Two 
large clothesline-wire jaws were welded onto 
the steel jaws of a fox trap. These wire jaws 





Some bird dogs pass them up as though they were songbirds. 


Late in the evening and early in the morning Mr. 
Timberdoodle carries on courtship antics on and 
over his singing ground, 


were covered with minnow seine. A rubber 
band was then tied over the pan of the trap 
to the frame, to set it off when the observer 
—hiding in the brush at the edge of the sing- 
ing ground—pulled a string tied to the peg 
under the pan. The stuffed bird was set in 
the middle of the set trap as bait. The trap 
was placed in the middle of the singing 
ground a few minutes before dusk, and us- 
ually the wild bird was caught within 5 min- 
utes after he came into the singing ground. 
The observer, by the way, hid within 20 feet 
of the singing birds. Generally the captured 
bird became very quiet as soon as he was 
caught and within 5 minutes after his re- 
lease, with a band on one of his legs, he 
returned to the singing ground and went 
through his performance as if nothing had 
happened, oblivious to everything but the 
urge of spring. 

That first spring too few birds were banded 
to expect any returns from hunters the next 
fall, but the following spring not one banded 
bird was observed on the singing grounds on 
which birds had been banded the previous 
year. Apparently male woodcocks do not go 
back to the same singing grounds year after 
year. 


The female woodcock is larger than the 
male, and her bill is longer than his. She 
usually lays her eggs in May or June, and 
her nest is hardly a nest at all. The buff- 
mottled eggs—three to five, and usually four 
—are placed on the litter of the ground; often 
the leaves and debris are not even pushed 
aside. The nest is most often found several 
hundred feet from the male’s singing ground, 
and it is doubtful that he knows where the 
nest is. The young hatch in about 21 days, 
and in a short time they are able to take 
short flights. Many people claim to have seen 
the mother flush into the air at the approach 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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Public road along west side of State Game Lands No. 134 in Lycoming County. 


URING the period of January 1, 1941 to 

the 24th of November, the Commission 
secured title to 72 tracts of land, totalling 
31,648.6 acres. This acreage is distributed 
through 35 counties and brought the aggre- 
gate area of State Game Lands to 682,667.9 
acres. 

There are now 165 blocks of State Game 
Lands located in 60 of the 67 counties of the 
State. The smallest area is 66 acres in Alle- 
gheny County, which was a gift from the 
Hon. D. M. Miller, former judge of Alle- 
gheny County. Ordinarily the Commission 
will not accept so small an area, since even 
500 acres is considered too small for a really 
worthwhile game management area. An ex- 
ception was made in this particular case. 


Only 15 blocks of State Game Lands exceed 
10,000 acres. Their average is 17,737 acres per 
block. 150 blocks contain less than 10,000 
acres. They average 2,780 acres per block. 

Following is a list of the 72 tracts for which 
titles wer2 secured between January 1, 1941 
and November 24, 1941. 


Beaver County—Clyde Meyers conveyed title 
to 321.7 acres of marginal farm and wood- 
land in Hanover and Independence Town- 
ships. This is a new purchase project and 
was designated State Game Lands No. 189. 
It is the second block of game lands in 
Beaver County. Although the area is small 
it is expected additional adjacent acreages 
will become available in the near future. 


Bedford County—Ealy W. Hann conveyed 
158.3 acres in Monroe Township, which 
was added to State Game Lands No. 97, now 
totalling 5,655.5 acres. 


Bedford County—Robert S. Brown, and 
others, conveyed 266.9 acres in Mann Town- 
ship, which was added to State Game Lands 
No. 40 in Fulton and Bedford Counties, now 
totalling 5,054.9 acres. 


Berks County—The Farmers Bank and Trust 
Company conveyed 217.9 acres in Green- 
wich and Richmond Townships. This is a 
marginal farm, a new purchase project, 


and was designated State Game Lands No. 
182. 


Blair County—Guy M. Ormsby and others 
conveyed 432.6 acres in Huston Township, 
which was added to State Game Lands No. 
147, now totalling 3,817.3 acres. 


Bradford County—Stanley D. Barclay con- 
veyed 1,607.1 acres in Overton Township. 
Of this 1,231.1 acres was added to State 
Game Lands No. 12, now totalling 23,056.6 
acres. 376 acres was added to State Game 
Lands No. 36. 


Bradford County—Gonia Cowan conveyed 
175.1 acres in Monroe Township, added to 
State Game Lands No. 36, now totalling 
12,770.8 acres. 


Bucks County—The following tracts in Hay- 
cock Township were added to State Game 
Lands No. 157, on Haycock Mountain, now 
totalling 826.6 acres. 

Commissioners of Bucks County.. 3.2 Acres 
Marine EB. Serena ............... 44 ‘* 
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Butler County—The Hamilton Oil and Gas 
Company conveyed 365.7 acres in Washing. 
ton Township which was added to State 
Game Lands No. 95, now totalling 2,2333 
acres. 


Cambria County—J. Harrison Westover con- 
veyed 2,178.8 acres in Dean and Clearfield 
Townships. This constitutes a new pur- 
chase project and was designated State 
Game Lands No. 184. 


Carbon County—Keck-Childs and Company 
conveyed 2,644.2 acres in Kidder Township, 
which was added to State Game Lands No. 
40, now totalling 4,808.6 acres. 


Centre County—Balser Weber conveyed title 
to two tracts, one of 156.6 acres, the other 
of 14.4 acres in Howard; Boggs and Curtin 
Townships, which were added to State 
Game Lands No. 92, now totalling 2,646.2 
acres. 


Chester County—The Warwick Steel & Iron 
Breaking Company conveyed 15.8 acres in 
Warwick Township, which was added to 
State Game Lands No. 43. This block of 
lands is situate in Berks and Chester Coun- 
ties, and now totals 1,138.4 acres. 


Crawford County—Mary Myers, Administra- 
trix, conveyed 49.1 acres, and the Crawford 
County Commissioners 213.0 acres, which 
were added to State Game Lands No. 69, 
now totalling 2,986.9 acres. 


Erie County—The following tracts in Wayne 
Township were added to State Game Lands 
No. 154, now totalling 1,165.5 acres: 

John H. Bozic, Executor of 


Caroline B. McCoy Estate... 163.4 Acres 
es «| a rr re 36.3 “ 
Andrew Semanek ............. 744 “ 


K. H. and C. W. Spencer conveyed 10.0 
acres in Conneaut Township, which was 





View of Wheeler and Dusenbury Tract recently added to State Game Lands No. 29 in Warren 
County. 
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(E,LANDS GRADUALLY INCREASING 


" added to State Game Lands No. 101 in 
Erie and Crawford Counties, now totalling 
3,372.3 acres. 


Indiana County—The Indiana County Com- 

missioners conveyed two tracts containing 
| Gas 179.0 and 104.0 acress respectively in Banks 
Township. They were added to State Game 


hing- | ands No. 174, now totalling 2,879.8 acres. 


State 
233.3 | Indiana County—Edgar L. Gromley conveyed 
476.6 acres in Green Township, the start of 
a new purchase project. This tract was 


on designated State Game Lands No. 185. 
rfield 


pur- | Jefferson County—Logan L. Bond conveyed 
State 205.1 acres in Polk and Snyder Townships, 
which was added to State Game Lands No. 
54. This block of lands, located in Jeffer- 
ipany son and Elk Counties, now totals 20,712.3 
aship, acres. 

Is No. 





Lawrence and Mercer Counties—The follow- 
ing tracts comprise a group of marginal 

| title farms and woodland which were added to 

other State Game Lands No. 151, now totalling 

‘urtin 530.6 acres: 

State W. B. Miller Heirs, Pulaski 





646.2 ING hos veo Vino x ks odes 227.2 Acres 
James Boozell, Plaingrove 
Ire OEY okie od ck ese dae eens 32.2 
ree Armina F. Neal, Plaingrove Good game cover on a new Land Purchase Project. State Game Lands No, 184 in Indiana County. 
a NNR 6. contr cakes. 101.0 “ 
ck of xsl gfe o- ro ose Game Commission 736.6 acres in South Luzerne County—H. K. Marcy, and others, 
>oun- ship, Aloe, County Be al 75.1 Londonderry Township. This area was part conveyed 1,707.4 acres of woodland in 
Wm. J. Zahniser, Washington of the former Mt. Gretna Military Reserva- Wright and Dennison Townships. This was 
tated and Plaingrove Townships.. 103.0 “ tion and had been set apart upon which to a new purchase project and designated 
— . . : construct a Maximum Security Prison. The State Game Lands No. 187. 
vford A. E. Dick Heirs, Plaingrove 
which Wa sco cs hae ch weiss 41 « area was added to State Game Lands No. . : 
: ; 145, now totalling 2,943.9 acres. ycoming County—O. M. Campbell and 
0. 68, Roland M. Blair, Plaingrove ™ Robert R. Neefe conveyed 50.2 acres in 
Phy grind “Peers ae 1A Luzerne County—Lily Lewis Seneff conveyed McHenry Township, which was added to 
rh ‘Washington Selmuahilens 501 1,392.3 acres, and Lily C. Lewis conveyed State Game Lands No. 75, now totalling 
ee 864.6 acres, in Buck and Bear Creek Town- 23,850.2 acres. 
, Lebanon County—The Pennsylvania Depart- ships, which were added to State Game : ‘ : 
ment of Military Affairs transferred to the Lands No. 91, now totalling 10,512.8 acres. Lycoming and Sullivan Counties—Lawrence 
J. Stopper conveyed 3,862.7 acres in Plunk- 
Acres , : etts Creek Township and Arthur J. Hummel 
a “3 “oe conveyed 324.1 acres in Hillsgrove Town- 
“ Pej eo ; stat ‘ ; ship, Sullivan County. These tracts were 
10.0 : added to State Game Lands No. 134, now 
was 3 re : : : ot ; totalling 5,755 acres. 


Mifflin County—Wm. J. Wagner conveyed 
239.4 acres in Derry and Decatur Town- 
ships which was added to State Game 
Lands No. 107 in Juniata and Mifflin Coun- 
ties, now totalling 3,869.8 acres. 


Monroe County—George L. Nyce Estate con- 
veyed %67.2 acres of woodland in Jackson 
Township. This was a new purchase pro- 
ject and has been designated State Game 
Lands No. 186. 


Northumberland County—The Grand View 
Coal Company conveyed 2,660.8 acres in 
Jackson Lower Augusta, Little Mahanoy, 
Washington and West Cameron Townships, 
which was added to State Game Lands No. 
84 in Schuylkill and Northumberland 
Counties, now totalling 7,807.7 acres. 
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Pike County—David D. Medway conveyed 
2,734.0 acres of woodland and John Tienken 
44.4 acres of cleared land, in Palmyra, 
Blooming Grove and Lackawaxen Town- 

(Continued on Page 30) 





Marginal Farm recently acquired in Berks County Designated State Game Lands No. 182. 
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Seme bear season shots by Delbert Batcheler—No. 1. Hayes Richards, Cito, Pa., with 213 Ib. bruin killed in Lycoming Courty. Nos. 2, 7, and 8. Roadside scenes 

in Columbia County. No. 3. Theodore Santee, Drums Pa., with 150 Ib. bear and No. 4, Andrew Klenbora, Shamokin, with 200 lb. animal, both killed in Columbia 

County. No. 5. Comparison between (left) legal specimen and (right) cub. Legal animal weighed approximately 175 Ibs. No. 6. This bear hunter (unknown) bagged 
a red fox while waiting for bruin to show up—a ‘‘foxy’’ bear hunter. 




















Photo by 


BEAVERS ESTABLISH NEW HOMES IN CAMBRIA COUNTY. 


Top picture—Beaver dam; left center—quarter mile long tramway that leads from a ‘‘cutting’’ to the upper end of the dam. Middle: Beaver : Right center: 
Beaver house. Bottom left: The old animal engineer himself. Right: Breast of dam 
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QUIZ BOX” 


PORCUPINES SHOOT QUILLS? 


























**Maw! What did I tell you about using the dog’s brush. Do you want him to catch something?”’ 


GIVING A DEER AWAY 


Q. 


The man with whom I board every year 
in the Pocono Mountains during trout 
season has offered to give me a legal deer 
if he gets one this season. No money or 
gifts are involved. It is a gift by him 
pure end simple, on account of our life- 
long friendship. May I accept the deer? 
Must I have a hunter’s license to take it 
home in my car? How must the deer be 
taggec? 
H.J.McM. 


There is no objection to giving a legally 
killed deer away so long as no money 
or other consideration is accepted for the 
animal. This deer may be transported 
anywhere within the Commonwealth if 
properly tagged by the person who killed 
same, who should also note on the tag 
that said deer was presented by him. Your 
name and address should also be shown 
on the tag. When so tagged, you may 
transport the deer to your home without 
the donor of same accompanying you. 
You need not have a hunter’s license for 
this purpose but you may not remove the 
deer from Pennsylvania. 


BOX TRAPS FOR SKUNKS AND 


Q. 


A. 


MUSKRATS 


Is box trapping permitted for skunks 
and muskrats? , 


L.McC. 


Yes; we see no objection to box traps 
for taking skunks at any time or for 
takinzZ muskrats during the open season, 
if the legal trapping restrictions as to 
tagging, setting, and visiting traps are 
rigidly followed. 


* * * 


USING DUCK STAMP IN ANOTHER 


Q. 


STATE 


I am a Pennsylvania resident and have 
a hunting license and a Federal stamp for 
duck bunting. I would like to know if I 
may gv duck hunting in another State. 
J.DiF. 


Yes, you may. But your Pennsylvania 
hunters license does not entitle you to 
hunt wild ducks in another State. You 
may use the same duck stamp out of the 
State for duck hunting as you use in 
Pennsylvania, but it will be necessary 
for you to abide by the nunting license 
requirements of the State in which you 
hunt. 


Q. 


A. 


Does a porcupine shoot its quills? 
GF. 

The answer is “No.” While a porcupine 
can and does use its quills as a means of 
defense and will maneuver its back and 
tail in such a manner as to press the 
quills into any adversary that may come 
into contact with them, the quills do not 
leave the body of the animal unless they 
contact another object. 


* * * 


HOW TO REMOVE BURRS 


A. 


FROM DOG’S EARS 
Q. 


What is the easiest method, if there is 
one, of removing burrs from a dog’s head? 
M.A.H. 


Every gunner who has spent the even- 
ing hours after a day in the bird covers 
trying to coax the burrs from his dog’s 
ears should be forever grateful to Harvey 
Flint of Providence, R. I., who comes 
forth in the current issue of Hunting and 
Fishing magazine with an idea that is a 
boon to both gunner and dog. It is sim- 
ply this: rub the hair and burrs with 
oil—almost any kind will do—and allow 
it to soak in a few minutes. This will 
soften the spikes until they lose their 
holding power, and the burrs can be 
easily combed out of the hair or removed 
by hand. It’s as simple as that—and it 
really works. 
7 * * 


RED-WINGED BLACKBIRDS PROTECTED 


Q. 


Are red-winged blackbirds and Brewer's 
blackbirds legal game in Pennsylvania 
today? FS. 
No. The only blackbirds that may be 
killed during the open season, which in 
1941 was November 1 to 29, are those 
known as “Grackles.” The red-winged 
blackbird (Brewer’s blackbird not found 
in Pennsylvania) is given absolute pro- 
tection throughout the year. 
a ~ * 


DEER SHOOTING IN 1930 AND 1931 
Q. Please advise me if the years 1930 and 


1931 were open to doe shooting or to 
both does and bucks. 
A.J.R. 


On November 27, 28 and 29, 1930 there 
Was ali open season in certain counties 
on antlerless deer weighing 60 or more 
pounds. On December 1 to 15, 1930, fol- 
lowing the above season, the regular 
season on male deer with antlers was 
open. 

On December 1 to 15, 1931 there was a 
State-wide open season on all deer ex- 
cept spike bucks of any weight and ant- 
lerless deer weighing less than 40 pounds. 

* * 7” 


OPENING HOUR OF DEER HUNTING 


Q. 


Can you recall any years in the past 
eight years wherein we could not hunt 
deer before 9:00 A. M.? 
H.G.R. 

On November 29, 1937 the season on male 
deer opened at 9:00 A. M. 1937 is the only 
year in which the deer season opened 
later than 7:00 A. M. 
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“THE QUIZ BOX” 


RACCOON DOG 


Q. 


If I have a raccoon dog and take the limit 
of raccoons, may I lend my dog to an- 
other hunter to hunt raccoons? 

W.E.P. 


Yes. The fact that you take the season 
limit of raccoons with your dog does not 
forbid the use of that dog by another 
hunter who has not takene the limit. It 
is the hunter himself who is liable under 
the law and not his dog. 


*” * * 


MISCELLANEOUS EXPENDITURES 


Q. 


GA 
Q. 


In the December issue of the GAME 
NEWS under Table No. 4, page 12, pub- 
lished in connection with the article, 
“Facts and Figures for the Sportsmen” 
there appears an item captioned “Mis- 
cellaneous Supplies, $91,921.78”. Will you 
please advise the nature of the supplies 
covered by this item? 
M.C.M. 


The amount in question was spent for 
such items as follows: 


$44,371.94—Division of Land Management 
—for metal signs for posting refuges; 
hand tools and materials to operate WPA, 
DPA and NYA projects; and supplies, 
maintenance and repairs at Game Land 
headquarters. 


$27,119.96—Division of Propagation and 
Research—for equipment and _ supplies 
used in connection with the propagation, 
purchase and distribution of game; and 
maintenance and repairs to buildings on 
State Game Farms. 


$12,344.67—Division of Law Enforcement 
—for new uniform equipment for all the 
District Game Protectors; ammunition 
for controlling predators; and office sup- 
plies for the seven division headquarters. 
ters. 


$8,085.22—for miscellaneous purchases 
which included office supplies; films for 
educational purposes; maintenance and 
repairs to the Research Station at the 
Loyalsock State Game Farm; and various 
other materials and supplies. 


* * * 


ME “WARDENS” AND “PROTECTORS” 


Why are our officers referred to as 
“Game Protectors?” When were they first 
called “Game Wardens?” What is the 
difference between “Wardens” and ‘“Pro- 
tectors?” Has a Deputy Game Protector 
the same power to enforce the Game 
Laws as a Game Protector? 
Anna W. 


The officers in Pennsylvania whose duty 
it is to protect and conserve our wildlife 
have zclways been known as “Game Pro- 
tectors.” They were first so called on 
June 25, 1895, when the original Game 
Law of this State became effective. Per- 
haps they were given the name “Pro- 
tectors” because their function is more 
than that of a police officer or warden. 
A Deputy Game Protector has the same 
authority to enforce the Game Law as a 
Game Protector, although his right to set- 
tle offenses without a hearing is limited. 
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‘“*That’s the skeet champ—he hasn't hit a bird all day.’’ 


PENNSYLVANIA GAME FOOD PLOT 


Q. 


MIXTURE 


Last spring I furnished the seed to friends 
who have farms and they planted six 
plots of one-half acre each of the Penn- 
sylvania Game Food and Cover Plot Mix- 
ture. All of my plots turned out very 
well and I wonder if you can tell me 
how much of this grain was planted and 
with what results. CG. 


Approximately 20,000 lbs. of the Pennsy!- 
vania Game Food and Cover Plot Mix- 
ture was planted in Pennsylvania in 1941. 
In aadition to what the Commission 
planted, several hundred sportsmen’s 
clubs and individuals used this method 
of furnishing food for wildlife. We have 
visited many plots and had reports on 
many more, and almost everywhere the 
mixture seems to have produced a bum- 
per crop of wildlife food for this winter. 
~ * * 


WHAT TO PLANT 


Q. 


Our club owns about 600 acres of land, 
part farm and part forest. How can we 
develop this land so that it will support a 
maximum population of wildlife the year 
round?: What shall we plant so that there 
is food for the winter. months? H.L. 


A. 


Bulletin No. 11, “More Food For Upland 
Game”, and Bulletin No. 16, “Wildlife in 
The Farm Program”, contain lists of trees, 
shrubs and vines that furnish wildlife 
food and cover. They also show how, 
when and where to plant. Both of these 
bulletins are furnished free of charge by 
the Pennsylvania Game Commission 


x a * 


OPENING HOUR FOR DUCK SHOOTING 


Q. 


I have read in several magazines that 
the shooting hours for ducks are sunrise 
to 4:00 P. M. In my summary of the 
Pennsylvania Game Law, given with my 
hunter’s license, it states the shooting 
hours are from 7:00 A. M. to 4:00 P. M 
Please give correct information. 


J.M 
During the 1941 season the shooting hours 
for wild ducks in Pennsylvania were 
7:00 A. M. to 4:00 P. M., except that 


when sunrise occurred later than 7:00, 
the official time to begin shooting was 
sunrise. The Federal Law fixed the shoot- 
ing hours from sunrise to 4:00 P. M., but 
the State Law further restricted them, so 
that the 7:00 o’clock opening prevailed 
throughout the State, except when sun- 
rise occurred later, as above stated 
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IN MEMORIUM 





CHAUNCEY E. LOGUE 


The ranks of the old timers are gradually 
thinning. Almost upon the heels of the 
death of “Scotty” Stevens came the sad and 
shocking word of the sudden passing away 
on Monday, November 10, of Chauncey 


who served and served well from Septem- 
ber 1, 1920 until he retired from active ser- 
vice on December 31, 1938. 


Every employee of the Commission, and 
every sportsman in the State who knew 
Chauncey, and most of them did, will never 
forget him. He had one of those colorful 
personalities that was both striking and 
lovable, and his keen wit and ready sense 
of humor in recounting his many trapping 
experiences, especially with bears, will live 
forever in the minds of those who were for- 
tunate enough to have heard him tell about 
them. 


Although not up to par in recent months ° 


he was, generally speaking, in pretty fair 
health judging from family reports; that is 
why his sudden passing, especially during 
the season of the year he loved most, was so 
pathetic. He was to have gone hunting with 
George Cross, County Fish Warden, the day 
he was buried in the little cemetery above 
his home in First Fork—a home which has 


been the gathering place for hunters for 
many years, and where his spirit will still 
live on. 


The officers of Division “E” served as pall- 
bearers, and sportsmen and friends from near 
and far attended the funeral. He is survived 
by his wife and two sons: Arthur, of Couders- 
port; Blair, of Port Allegany; three daugh- 
ters, Mrs. A. C. DeFeri, Harrisburg; Mrs. Lou 
Bacon, Los Angeles, California; and Mrs. 
Nicholas Reiter, Coatesville, Pa. 











RAY HOLLAND RETIRES 


Logue, veteran trapper for the Commission 
Ray P. Holland, at the helm of Field and 
Stream for the past eighteen years, and 


personally known to hundreds of Pennsyl- 
vania sportsmen, retired recently because he 
“wants to catch up on his hunting and fishing 
and to devote more of his time to writing.” 

In commenting on the event Eltinge F. 
Warner, Publisher of Field and Stream, said 
“his intimate knowledge of the outdoors and 
all that it means to the sportsman has set a 
high standard of truth and accuracy. It is 
with keen regret that we announce the re- 
tirement of this man whose name has been 
synonomcus with the best in sportsmanship.” 

Ray has been secretary-treasurer of the 
International Asscoiation for 20 years. Before 
becoming editor of Field and Stream he was 
vice-president of the American Game Asso- 
ciation. Prior to that he was U. S. Game 
Warden and the prosecutor in the famous case 
of Holland vs. Missouri testing the constitu- 
tionality of the original Migratory Bird Law. 

In 1923 he made a study of the Pennsyl- 
vania Game Commission for Governor 
Pinchot, and recommended that ‘since the 
Game Commission was doing such an out- 
standing job it be permitted to continue with- 
out consolidation with the Department of 
Forests and Waters and other departments. 


Ray is a crack shot, an expert fisherman, 
and a man whose word has always been as 
good as his bond to the sportsmen of America. 

“It is, happily, most fiting’” Mr. Warner con- 
tinued “that an old friend of Ray Holland’s 
and mine should undertake to carry on the 
policies of Field and Stream. For twenty 
years David M. Newell has been a regu- 
lar contributor to this magazine. No man 
in the outdoor field has had more varied 
interests: salmon, trout and grizzlies in 
Alaska; jaguars, pumas, ducks and dorados 
in Brazil; honkers and blue geese in Hud- 
son Bay; quail, turkey and deer in the 
Southern pinelands; squaretail in the cold 
streams of Canada; bobcats, bears and pan- 
thers from the Florida swamps to the Mexi- 
can Sierras; foxes across country in old Vir- 
ginia; stripers, weakfish and channel bass in 
the surf from Montauk to Jupiter Light; tar- 
pon in the Florida keys; tuna off Block 
Island; sai'fish in the Gulf Stream; barracuda 
on the coral reefs; wolves and coyotes with 
the long dogs on the Western Plains; grouse 
and woodcock in Nova Scotia; bass and 
muskies in the North Woods. From the time 
he was twelve years old, Dave Newell has 
hunted and fished over a large part of the 
Western Hemisphere. 


IN MEMORIUM 


It is with deep regret that we announce the 
untimely death of George Hunt, of Alderson, 
R.D. No. 1, who served the Commission as 
Refuge Keeper on what was once old Refuge 
No. 19 in Wyoming County. Some of the old 
timers will remember him well. An English- 
man with keen wit and a fine sense of humor, 
he was well liked by everyone. He started 
to work for the Game Commission October 
15, 1920 and served continuously until he re- 
tired on disability April 15, 1932. He was 
born March 17, 1876. 


“IT first crossed Dave's trail twenty years 
ago, when we were making a Field and 
Stream motion picture of fox hunting and 
quail shooting in Florida. Since then he has 
produced many outdoor motion pictures in 
this couniry and South America. For a year 
he was special correspondent for the New 
York Times in the interior of Brazil. Earlier 
he wrote outdoor features for the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, the Chicago Daily News, and 
many other newspapers. At one time he was 
a professional lion hunter for the United 
States Biological Survey, assigned to the 
Apache Indian Reservation in Arizona. He 
admits that he has owned and trained over 
three hundred hounds, as well as many poin- 
ters, setters, Airedales and retrievers.” 





Game Protector Carl B. Benson of Tionesta, Forest 
County, giving an informal talk to Wilderness Cam- 
pers Scouts near Ludlow. ‘This kind of public re- 
lations activities is doing much to mould the youth 
of Pennsylvania along good solid conservation lines. 
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CURRENT TOPICS 


HUNTING AND DEMOCRACY 


Eagerly awaited by lovers of forest and 
field, dog and gun, the hunting season opened 
in Pennsylvania Saturday, Nov. 1. Few, if 
any, of us realize entirely the basic reasons 
why we enjoy the sport so much—delight in 
it even when our hands are numb with cold 
or our clothes soaked with rain. 


Have you ever returned from a long day’s 
trek, your shoulders drooping with the 
weight of ammunition, gun and wet clothing, 
your muscles overtaxed, your game bag 
empty, and perhaps not having fired a single 
shot? Did you not disregard all these and 
consider the day well spent? How can you 
account fer this? Offhand we can all think 
of a dozen simple reasons such as: “It was 
good exercise”; “I needed the fresh air’; 
“Primitive instinct, I suppose”, etc., but we’re 
only kidding ourselves. 

It is shameful but true that we are not 
aware that we have just exercised one of the 
rights for which men have died, practiced a 
sport that is a pioneer heritage, passed 
through so many generations that it’s pres- 
ence is obscure—taken for granted in a man- 
ner that is not becoming to our national 
pride. 

Man no longer hunts for the sake of killing 
nor kills for the sake of living. With dog and 
gun he traverses his own and his neighbor’s 
land unmolested, free to take from that land 
the game which rises before him under a 
code established by him for the preservation 
of these same birds and animals which are 
as free as the man who hunts them. This 
“sport,” as it is called, creates a binding tie 
between all who participate in it and is one 
of the strongest links in the chain which 
holds freedom fast to democracy. 

According to the steady increase in the 
number of hunters and fishermen in the 
United States we are waking up to the fact 
that there is “more here than meets the eye.” 
We are beginning to realize that it is well 
to practice the traditions and customs of 
democracy in order to keep it alive—Myers- 
dale Republican, October 30, 1941 issue. 





CONSERVATION 


It was a great Inspiration responsible for 
the Innovation producing the idea of Con- 
servation of resources belonging to our Nation 
thereby minimizing the Devastation caused 
by an occasional Conflagration, and increas- 
ing the chance for the continued Propaga- 
tion of our wildlife. All this meets with the 
Approbation of those whose Expectation is to 
listen to the Detonation of guns on the state’s 
Reservations (public shooting grounds not 
refuges) which have profited by their Re- 
forestration. 

It too is with considerable Con.ernation 
we rue the Limitation of funds which hamper 
the Sanitation of our rivers, which Operation 
Would induce the Perpetuation and Restora- 
tion of our aquatic friends. 

Yet we are pleased with the Con.deration 
given toward the Education of many who are 
responsible for the Frustration of the efforts 
of those interested in the Salvation of all 
things of God’s Creation.—With apologies for 
this Dissertation.—Charles C. Krieble, Norris- 
town. 


IN MEMCRIUM 


Sad indeed was the tragic death of Dalton 
W. Bell, of Williamsport, chairman of the 
Central Division of the Pennsylvania Federa- 
tion of Sportsmen’s Clubs, and former presi- 
dent of the Conoslidated Sportsmen of Ly- 
coming County. 


A victim of a self-inflicted hunting acci- 
dent, “Doc”, as he was known to his host of 
friends, died from a fatal shotgun blast 
through his left jaw. Wounded around 9:00 
o’clock on the morning of November 4, he 
lived until midnight after having undergone 
several blood transfusions, the oxygen tent, 
and other treatments all that day. 


Widely known in local and State sports- 
men’s circles, “Doc” will be greatly missed. 
He was one of the most ardent and con- 
scientious workers in the field of conserva- 
tion, and when he took hold of a job he 
stuck to it until it was finished. 


It is ironical that a big game hunter for 
years, one who hunted all over the United 
States and Canada and always cautioned 
others to handle fireams with care, should be 
the victim of a hunting mishap. While hunt- 
ing in British Columbia a number of years 
ago he shot and killed the world’s record 
caribou, the head of which he later presented 
to the Philadelphia Academy of Natural 
Sciences, where it is on exhibition. 


Funeral services were held in Williamsport 
at 2:30 o’clock on Friday, November 7. The 
burial took place in beautiful Wildwood 
cemetery overlooking the city. 


Mr. Bell is survived by his wife, Nancy; 
his mother, Mrs. Minne J. Bell, Williamsport; 
one brother, Roscoe; one sister, Mrs. Ray- 
mond Stever, Warren, and two step-daugh- 
ters. 


As a token of their love and esteem, the 
Consolidated Sportsmen of Lycoming County 
adopted the following resolution: 


“The members, directors, and officers of the 
Consolidated Sportsmen of Lycoming County 
note with sorrow and regret the tragic death 
of their friend and comrade, Dalton W. Bell. 


“This organization, like others which pre- 
ceded it, profited by the active interest which 
he took in all matters pertaining to the pro- 
motion and preservation of facilities for the 
enjoyment of the wholesome sports of field 
and stream. These sports meant much to him 
and because they did he made his contribu- 
tion toward making them available to others 
and keeping them available in the future, for 
the enjoyment of those who will come after 
us, 


“Personal opportunities to pursue his favor- 
ite sports in distant places which remain but 








DALTON W. BELL 


names to most of us, did not make him in- 
different to the hunting and fishing afforded 
by his native Lycoming County, wherein he 
had his first introduction to these sports. Big 
game hunting in far off places, with hand- 
some trophies falling to his gun, did not 
lessen his zest for small game hunting in 
Pennsylvania’s fields and woods. Fishing in 
fabled Canadian waters was his privilege, yet 
he did not disdain the fishing to be had in 
the home streams wherein he first wet a line 
or cast a fly. 


“He was ever ready to give of his time, his 
energy and his experience and to make use 
of his wide acquaintance among Pennsy)- 
vanians having similar interests, or in official 
position having to do with the promotion and 
conservation of facilities for such sports, to 
the making of better hunting, better fishing 
and cleaner streams. 


“As a president of this organization, com- 
mittee chairman, director, and its representa- 
tive to the Pennsylvania Federation of Sports- 
men’s Clubs, he rendered a valuable service 
to the sportsmen of Lycoming County and 
Pennsylvania. 


“It is eminently fitting that, in the name of 
the entire membership of the Consolidated 
Sportsmen of Lycoming County, this expres- 
sion be recorded in the minutes of this first 
meeting after the passing of Dalton W. Bell, 
and that a copy thereof be sent to his family 
as a token of our sympathy.” 








“Due to the late fall the song birds have 
made the heaviest inroads on the natural 
game food that has been made in years. 
Thousands of robins, chewinks and veerys 
are still here along with large flocks of 
juncos and tree sparrows that have arrived 
from the north. In many places the birds 
have cleaned up almost all of the berries 
on gray stemmed dogwood, mountain ash, 
hercules club, flowering dogwood and wild 


grape. The first mentioned species was 
raided the hardest and the rest in turn as 
mentioned. The song birds on migration also 
make good use of the plots sowed to Penn- 
sylvania Game Plot Mixture.”—Game Protec- 
tor Earl E. Smith, Elk County. 





Life is just an eternal struggle to keep one’s 
earning capacity up to one’s yearning capac- 
ity. 
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Members of the Cocalico Sportsmen Association erecting a booth for one of their recent shows. 


ANNUAL SOMERSET BANQUET 


A last minute rush for tickets for the 
annual Somerset County Sportsmen’s banquet 
resulted in dividing 125 turkey dinners 
among 171 persons. However, no one was 
killed or injured in the rush. 


All present enjoyed hearing messages from 
representatives of the Game and Fish Com- 
missions, and were entertained by Robert 
Klein, Somerset musician. Toastmaster Hon. 
Fred P. Hare, Jr., kept the program interest- 
ing with humorous stories; J. Allen Barrett 
of the Fish Commission gave a very interest- 
ing talk on the activities of that Department; 
and Ross L. Leffler, President of the Game 
Commission, delivered the principal address 
during which he reviewed briefly the early 
history of the Commission and recounted 
some of the problems with which it is faced 
today. 

Carl I. Hare of Somerset, was introduced 
as the president of the Somerset County Fed- 
eration of Sportsmen’s Clubs; next in line of 
introduction was Hon. Joe Critchfield of Con- 
fluence, Somerset County’s representative on 
the Fish Commission. Others presented were 
John Shuler of Somerset, and Millard M. 
Crooks of Stoyestown, Game Protectors; Min- 
ter Jones of Somerset, County Fish Warden, 
and M. Fulton of Stoyestown, past presi- 
dent of the County Sportsmen’s Federation, 
present delegate to the State Federation and 
George Sura of Central City, alternate dele- 
gate to the State Federation. 


BERKS WALTONIANS HOLD D!NNER 


Seth Gordon, Executive Director of the 
Game Commission, who was formerly Con- 
servation Director of the Izaak Walton 
League of America with headquarters at 
Chicago, made the principal address at the 
Berks County Izaak Walton League’s annual 
dinner, in which he stated that the Pennsyl- 
vania conservation picture, in the main, is 
one of which we may all be proud. 


“The Pennsylvania Game Commission this 





4 


month concludes its forty-fifth year of oper- 
ation. During that long period only forty- 
five public-spirited sportsmen have served as 
members of the Commission. 

“Last year we had an army of more than 
675,000 hunters licensed, and on the 90,000 
farms there were probably 75,000 more who 
did some hunting without the necessity of 
securing licenses—an army of three-quarters 
of a million outdoor enthusiasts. So long as 
we can maintain this interest in the outdoors, 
despite the stress of strife in the world all 
about us, just so long shall we be able to 
maintain our national balance and head off 
the things which have knocked the props out 
from under a number of much older nations 
of the world. 

“Men and boys who love the chase have 
always given an enviable account of them- 
selves in time of trouble. If you don’t think 
so, just ask any of our leaders in the last 
World Wer, or go to any big army camp in 
the East today and ask the commanding of- 
ficers whether our Pennsylvania boys can 
handle themselves ably under difficult and 
unexpected situations.” 

Director Gordon referred to the true sports- 
men as those who earn their trophies, who 
do not merely want to step out and without 
effort, without that physical prowess and skill 
which has made them love the chase, bag a 
deer or any other game like a farmer would 
slaughter one of his domestic animals. He 
said that anything which comes too easy has 
no thrill, no satisfacion attached to it, and 
that certainly it would not be something to 
boast about during the long winter evenings, 
which is as much a part of the joy that comes 
from hunting as bagging the trophy itself. 

The Berks County Waltonians are doing a 
splendid conservation job locally. They have 
conducted many rabbit drives, are raising 
pheasants and quail, carrying on extensive 
winter feeding and educational programs, and 
other activities both conservation and civic. 
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Harris Egge cf Allentown, member of the Pecks Lake Sportsmen’s Association, Pike County, 
replenishing a hopper feeder. 
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WITH THE CLUBS 


THE HUNTING CAMP 


I've a cabin built on a mountain crest 

‘Neath tall oak trees, where we dream and rest, 
My pals and I, when from round our feet 
Drifts the delicate scent of arbutus sweet. 
When wild honeysuckle, late in May 
Enchants with its fragrance and color gay, 
The wily trout we essay to hook 

From the tumbli’g, rock-strewn mount’n brook 


We find from the summer’s blistering heat 
In the mountain cabin a cool retreat. 

Here is rest from the burdens of city life, 
We forget for a time, our care and strife; 
The oak leaves, rustling to and fro, 

The brook’s soft cadence, sweet and low, 
In a crooning melody, peace imparts 

To weary souls and tired hearts. 


When autumn comes to the mountain top, 
And the tall oak trees their acorns drop 
On the roof, to roll to the ground and lie 
‘Till the busy squirrels, scampering by 
Shall store them away for the winter near, 
We come again, with our hunting gear, 
And revel in beauty of hill and wood 

In the glorious color of autumn’s mood. 


We watch from the windows the falling snow, 
All snug and warm, tho the winds may blow. 
To hunt, or fish, or just to tramp 

The wooded hills round the hunting camp, 
Through the year we come. Life gains new zest 
In the cabin here on the mountain crest. 


—M. J. Lamb 





PET PEEVES 


One of the pet peeves of John E. Martin, 
Ambler, is the fact that some hunting dogs 
are kept in an inadequate shelter during the 
cold winter months after the hunting season. 
Mr. Martin suggests that a baffle board be 
placed in all dog houses to protect the ani- 
mals from drafts and cold winds. 


W. Pave Gre Wild Life 
a Brake onthe Highway 





Seth Gordon, executive director of the Pennsylvania Game Commission; 


Photo Allentown Morning Call 


Paul Zimmerman, 


president of the association; John Henry Leh; Rev. Carl E. Neudoerffer, chairman; and Oscar 

A. Becker of Reading, president of the Southeastern division of the State Federation of Sports- 

men’s Clubs talking deer language at a recent meeting of the Lehigh County Fish and Game 
Protective Association. 


SKITS FROM TYPOGRAPHIC 


A man wrapped up in himself makes a 
package about the size of a pill box 


If a man succeeds in printing one kiss on a 
girl’s lips, then he’ll really go to press. 





If you would escape criticism, you must be 
satisfied to stay in the background. 





The slogan adopted by members of the Concordia Sportsmen’s Association to save game on the 


highways can be seen on the above license plate. 


Secretary Moellenbrock recently sent the 


Editor one of these signs and it has created considerable attention. 


Some girls are very careless about how 
they put on lipstick. They’ll put it on any 
man’s face. 


Speak ir jest if you will—but not too often. 
Only professional jesters find cap and bells 
profitable. 

A healthful hobby is the collection of re- 
ceipted statements for bills we have con- 
tracted. 








Self pity is the most effective narcotic yet 
discovered; like the drug habit, it grows on 
one. 





Love is one game that is never postponed 
on account of darkness. 


GAME NEWS FOR SCHOOLS 


Mr. Wylie A. Scott, Secretary, Coraopolis 
District Sportsmen’s Association sent a check 
for $2.40 for six subscriptions to Game News 
for 4 different schools, the Library, and Y. M. 
C. A. His letter reads as follows: 


“We wupplied the Game News and the 
Angler last year to these same places and 
from the reports of the libraries the maga- 
zines were much sought after by the students 


“Our club would like to offer, as a sug- 
gestion, that more clubs do the same thing 
as we feel that a large number of the future 
generation of sportsmen will come in con- 
tact with and appreciate the information con- 
tained in Game News. 


“At the expiration of these subscriptions 
will you kindly notify our club so that they 
can be renewed without the loss of any 
issues”. 
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Above are some of the officers of the Venango Grouse Fielé€ Trials. 
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Photos submitted by Sam Light 


Left to right, Wm. T. 


MeCarty, official reporter, Ford City, Sam Light, Secretary, Punxutawney, Judges Harold L. 
Walley, New Kensington and Charles Elder, Jersey Shore. 
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A group of enthusiasts talking things over while waiting for the next brace. 


KNOW YOUR COLORS 


Pennsylvania nimrods are lucky indeed 
when it comes to hunting licenses since there 
is only one kind they have to bother with. 
Hunters in Michigan are classified by color 
schemes. Following is the 1941-42 classifica- 
tion: 

Yellow—resident small game 

Light red—resident deer. 

Green—resident archer. 

Lilac—non-resident archer. 

Light blue—non-resident deer. 

Dark red—non-resident small game (North 

of Clare). 

Fawn—non-resident small game 

Michigan). 

Trappers’ licenses are in orange, but trap- 

pers need no numbered back tags. 


(All of 





SKITS FROM TYPOGRAPHIC 


It’s queer, but you can’t drive a new car 
down the street without meeting everybody 
you owe. 


The most dangerous thing about a motor 
car is the driver. 


Don’t give anyone a piece of your mind; 
you need it all yourself. 


Courtship makes a fellow spoon; marriage 
makes him fork over. 


Famous last words: “Well, if he won’t dim 
his, I won’t dim mine.” 


Never shift your mouth into high gear until 
you are sure your brain is turning over. 


A political platform is built of planks in- 
tended to give the candidates a walkover. 





You must have heard the one about the 
traveling salesman who said his wife was an 
angel—always up in the air, always harping 
on something, and never had anything to 
wear. 


VENANGO GROUSE TRIALS 


On Saturday, October 25 through to the 
28th, the Venango Grouse Trial Club added 
additional laurels to that increasingly popular 
event which was held on the special training 
preserve, between Marienville and Leeper, 
As Bill McCarty, American Field reporter, so 
well puts it, “who is there in the field trial 
world not familiar with the whys and where. 
fores of a Venango Grouse trial?” And ip 
commenting later on the gallery “the gallery 
which has become known as ‘the Venango 
masses’ turned out in full strength. On this 
occasion, Richard Tuttle of Johnsonburg, Pa, 
assumed the rather difficult task of gallery 
marshal, and performed an excellent job of 
ruling the mob with an iron hand in a velvet 
glove. Guiding the party through three days 
of tramping has become too much work for 
a single marshal, and therefore, a squad of 
deputies assisted the master woodsman, Harry 
J. Updegraff, with his task. The gallery also 
included numerous out-of-State visitors.” 


The open puppy stake drew ten candidates 
of which Skyrocket’s Punxy Sam, owned by 
Sam Light and handled by W. J. McCracken, 
took high laurels. Seneca Sue, owned and 
handled by George Haehn was runnerup; 
whereas, Kit L, owned by W. A. Galloway, 
and handled by Gene Galloway, placed third. 


The open derby drew a large field of 22 
starters, but when the running was com- 
plete Liddle’s Pinoak Lady, owned and 
handled by W. H. Liddle, had the jump on 
the rest of the field; Peerless Lady Gay, own- 
ed and handled by John Seward, was award- 
ed second laurels; and Betty’s Tyrus, owned 
and handled by Pat Reeder, was judged a 
worthy third. 

An unprecedented feat occurred in the 
open all-age stake, for a glance at the wins 
ners’ column will reveal that the same three 
dogs which triumphed in the Black Forest 
trials, proved their consistency by coming 
back and getting their names in the select 
circle of the Venango Club’s event. The re- 
peating three took the measure of 25 tried 
and proven grouse dogs. 


John R’s Buck, promising first year all-age, 
took the measure of the field by a wide 
margin. Skyrocket’s Flash Light was granted 
second by virtue of a clean stop to flush in 
the first series, and Communique, whose work 
in the first series was sufficiently good to reap 
a reward, was awarded third place. 

The judges included Harold L. Walley and 
Charles H. Elder. 





EXTEND POSSESSION LIMIT 


Hunters who wish to keep large game 
in cold storage longer than the 60-day period 
following the close of the open season may 
do so under a special permit costing 1.00. 
A new amendment to the act enabling hun- 
ters to keep the flesh of lawfully killed 
large game after the close of the season pro- 
vides for an additional period not to exceed 
four months. The amended portion dates 


from the termination of the former legalized 
period of time. Game Protectors have been 
issued a supply of applications for the con- 
venience cf those hunters who wish to take 
advantage of this liberal extension of time. 
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BLACK FOREST GROUSE TRIALS 


The Black Forest Grouse Trial Club con- 
ducted its sixth annual trials on a thousand 
acre dog training preserve, established by 
the Game Commissoin, on October 18, 19 and 
9. Eight beautiful courses have been brush- 
ed out and numbered on this preserve, and 
here it was that dog owners, handlers and a 
large gallery gathered to see the puppies 
show their stuff, witness last year’s debut- 
antes perform, and to watch spellbound an 
all-age running that in the words of W. T. 
McCarty, well-known American Field col- 
umnist, “should be grist for a reporter’s mill, 
but try as we may, we humbly confess that 
this old typewriter falls dismally short of de- 
scribing a grouse dog race that will be talked 
about for years to come.” 


Only four entries participated in the puppy 
stake, which is not surprising for a Fall trial. 
In this running the winners first, second and 
third are as follows: Skyrocket’s Punxy Sam, 
owned by Sam R. Light, and handled by W. 
J. McCracken; McQuay, owned and handled 
by Charles Elder; and Rex, owned and 
handled by Frank Reuther. 


The open derby drew a fast field of sixteen 
entries in which Skyrocket’s War Bonnet, 
owned by R. P. Hapgood, Jr., and handled 
by Henry Fish, took first place; Liddle’s 
Pinoak Lady, owned and handled by W. H. 
Liddle, wai runnerup; whereas Hall’s Nurocket 
owned by A. A. Hall, and handled by Gene 
Galloway took third place. 


Of the All-Age Stake Mr. McCarty says: 
“With his foreleg lifted and stern erect, Sky- 
rocket’s Flash Light, owned. by Sam Light, 
astylist and field trial showman, posed on the 
breakaway. It was twenty minutes to four 
on Sunday afternoon. An exciting Derby had 
gone by the board, five braces of all-ages 
had strutted their stuff before the judges and 
all had gone well. But little did we realize 
as Flash Light turned a farewell eye on a 
large gallery, then twised in the direction 
of a course, ideally suited to the display of 
grouse dog perfection, that here stood the 
dog that was destined to go out and within 
the next thirty minutes run a race and com- 
bine it with perfect bird work in such fashion 
as would leave a gallery spellbound—the 
ground work we have all dreamed about, the 
smashing find we have prayed for. Less than 
two minutes after the lead had been un- 
snapped, Flash Light was standing high like 
a master on point. All the animation, all the 
desired character we might ask, was ex- 
pressed in that lofty pose. True, he did not 
have another chance to exhibit his wares on 
birds, but the fact that he cashed in on his 
single opportunity, so early in the heat, is a 
feat itself. From this juncture on, his speed, 
grace and true hunting ability lifted the 
standard of the stake to a pinnacle in the 
grouse trial world.” 


Second to place in the all-age was John R’s 
Buck, owned by J. R. Hadaway, and handled 
by W. P. Smith; while third place was taken 
by Communique, also owned by Mr. Hadaway 
and handled by Mr. Smith. 

Mr. McCarty further states “the first trial 
of the season and it seemed as though a 
large galiery would never give up the idea 
of walking every brace. Game Land Manager 


NEIGER RE-ELECTED 


At its annual meeting on October 6 dele- 
gates from seven counties with membership 
in the Northeastern Division, Pennsylvania 
Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs, re-elected 
all current officers to serve another year, 
and passed resolutions and motions of par- 
ticular interest to thousands of sportsmen in 
this section of the Commonwealth. 


Delegates attended from Pike, Wayne, Sus- 
quehanna, Wyoming, Lackawanna, Luzerne 
and Carbon Counties. President J. L. (Jack) 
Neiger, of West Scranton, a member of the 
State Fish Commission, presided. 


Officers renamed to another one year term 
were: J. L. Neiger; Benedick Kane, of Sus- 
quehanna, Vice-President; Henry W. Strohl, 
Noxen, Treasurer, and Robert W. Steventon, 
Nesquehoning, Secretary. The new terms of 
office will date from January 1, 1942. 


Chester Siegel and District Game Protector 
Leroy Gleason loaned the club their whole- 
hearted cooperation. The efficient pair 
shared the marshaling duties, and Gleason’s 
wit always kept spirits up when tired legs 
were beginning to drag.” Jay C. Gilford, Field 
Division Supervisor of the Game Commission 
and Donald Peterson. 
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Cartoon by Tom 


‘*Have I had fun! Some stupid ass 





BLAIR SPORTSMEN ACTIVE 


The Blair County Game, Fish and Forestry 
Association, Altoona, has just completed one 
of the most successful years in its history, 
both from the standpoint of conservation and 
finance. A considerable reforestration pro- 
gram has been carried out during the past 
two years, more than 10,000 evergreen and 
food-bearing trees having been planted in the 
county by the association. Through its efforts 
the game feeding program was revised. a 
certain territory being assigned to each club 
in the county, thereby effecting a wider dis- 
distribution of feed with no overlapping 

An educational program is now being set 
up through the cooperation of the Altoona 
School District for instruction in rifle shoot- 
ing and the proper handling of firearms. 
Classes in nature study and conservation of 
wildlife will be conducted on the club 
grounds in Riggles Gap which is ideally suit- 
ed for this purpose. 

The club has just completed the construc- 
tion of one of the finest and most modern 
rifle ranges in the United States There are 
60 firing points for all of the three ranges 
of 50 yards, 50 meters, and 100 yards 

People who haven't time to stop at a grade 
crossing manage to find time to attend the 
funeral. 





Holloway, Courtesy of Collier’s 


has trailed me all day thinking I was a bear’’! 
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Pennsylvania's 1940 Game Harvest 


days to hunting, during which time there 
were 5.619.970 pieces of game taken. On the 
basis of the 1939 report the 661.314 licensed 
hunters devoted a total of 5,469,006 separate 
man-days to hunting, with 5,990,219 pieces 
of game taken. None of these computations 
takes into account the amount of hunting or 
the total game killed by the farmers on Penn- 
sylvania’s 190,000 farms who did not secure 
licenses. 


According to the game-kill tabulation, dur- 
ing the 1940 season 12.8% of the licensed 
hunters kilied no game, as compared to 15% 
during !193$ This includes not only those 
who were unsuccessful but also those who 
bought licenses and did not have an op- 
portunity to hunt. 


Hunters Cooperating 


By this time it is apparent that our great 
army of hunters know why the present sys- 
tem vas edopted, the background of the un- 
successful attempts prior to 1937 to obtain 
annual inventories of the harvest, etc. These 
and related questions were answered in an 
article, “What Becomes of Your Game-Kill 
Report”, published in the September 1939 
wsue of the Pennsylvania Game News. A 
-imited number of reprints of that article 
ere still available and as long as the supply 
lasts a copy may be had upon request. 


When the Game Law was amended in 1937 
to make the filing of Game-Kill Reports 
mandatcry under a $2.00 penalty, it was 
decided to carry on an educational campaign 
in an effort to give an opportunity to those 
who without any thought of violating the 
law overlooked the filing of their reports. 
While the Commission was hopeful that this 
part of the tabulation expense could be 
eliminated after several years, it has been 
necessary to continue it so that an equal op- 


1937 


Total licenses issued 606,618 

Number of Game-Kill 
filed voluntarily 

Number of Special 
Notices mailed . 


Reports 


Reminder 


Percent of Game-Kill Reports 

based on final tabulation...... 93% 
Percent of licensed hunters re- 

ferred to field officers for in- 

vestigation 71% 


portunity might be given to the rather large 
“new crop” of hunters who join the fra- 
ternity every year. 


That the educational approach has produc- 
ed satisfactory results is attested to by the 
four-year comparative statement above. 


This statement proves conclusively that 
Pennsylvania’s sportsmen will respond to 
any legitimate appeal that directly bene- 
fits them. The greatest strides naturally were 
made dur:ng the two years which immediate- 
ly followed the innovation of the present 
system in 1937, but an increase of 20.9% in the 
number of reports filed voluntarily from 1937 
to 1940 inclusive is no small accomplishment 
and the snortsmen deserve special commen- 
dation for their wholehearted cooperation. 


Continuance of Plan Essential 


Our experience in making these tabulations 
and the follow-up incident thereto has given 
the Commission an unusual opportunity to 
study hunter reactions. The vast majority 
of them kave cooperated wholeheartedly be- 
cause they realize the benefits derived there- 
from. Comparatively few have been critical, 
usually because they were laboring under 





The yen to hunt is strong in the American sportsmen. 


Photo by C. Gordon Krieble 


It is a sport that guarantees the 


social, economic and recreational structure of our nation and state. 


418,566 (69%) 


189,064 (31%) 


JANUARY 


Continued from Page 7 


1938 1939 1940 


662,126 662,899 678,688 


527,075 (80%) 589,734 (8914%) 609,778 (89..9%) 


132,454 (20%) 68,780 (10%%) 70,966 (10. 1%) 


98% 984 % 9812 % 


2% 1%2% 12% 


the impression that this is simply a regula- 
tion of the Commission and not a legal re- 
quirement. 


A most interesting angle to this under- 
taking is the fact that in 1936 when the final 
attempt was made to secure these returns on 
a purely voluntary basis only about 80.000 
hunters responded, notwithstanding the fact 
that the self-addressed return card indicated 
that postage would be paid by the Commis- 
sion. It became obvious, therefore, that the 
only way to get cooperation was to make the 
reports a legal requirement, then enforce the 
law. Results obtained since that time have 
been remarkable, as fully enumerated above. 


Quite often interested sportsmen who have 
studied our tabulations, usually men who 
have dealt with statisics for years and un- 
derstand the uncanny consistency of the well 
know “law of averages”, have raised the ques- 
tion: “Why not tabulate only a few of the 
reports and use the base so derived in arriv- 
ing at the composite compilation to cover the 
total number of hunters, and save a lot of 
money?” 


On the face of it this suggestion has much 
merit, but we have found that the more suc- 
cessful hunters are those who send in their 
reports immediately after the season; those 
who were not so lucky are invariably among 
the tardy ones. This is naturally to be ex- 
pected, because the lucky nimrods are more 
proud of their prowess. Among the late 
comers are always a large number of hunters 
who killed no game, or did not have a chance 
to go hunting at all. 


While figures so arrived at might be aver- 
aged up by tabulating sample lots at different 
periods, another much more serious problem 
would confront us; namely, the fact that just 
as soon es the Commission fails to make a 
complete check-up in the manner now re- 
quired the number of reports submitted 
would dwindle rapidly, and we would soon 
be back where we were in 1936. That would 
again encourage the same kind of widespread 
cheating in the issuance of licenses as the 
Commission found when this complete tab- 
ulation was initiated, and any savings in tab- 
ulating costs would be more than offset by 
other administrative problems, including men 
hunting with tags which would make it im- 
possible to locate violators of the law, and 
certainly reductions in revenue from non- 
residents could again be expected. 


In concluding this explanation of our ef- 
forts to give the sportsmen the best service 
possible I should like to appeal to the dads 
whose sons for the first time this past season 
followed in their foosteps, to impress upon 
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PENNSYLVANIA’S RECORDED GAME-KILL FOR FOUR-YEAR PERIOD (1937-1940) 


AVERAGE ANNUAL KILL FOR PREVIOUS FOUR-YEAR PERIOD 


COMPARED WITH 


(1933-1936) 


(Based on Complete Tabulations of Hurters’ Reports, 1937-1940) 











Season of Season of Season of 
SPECIES 1937* 1938** 1939*** 
a See le heen 49.106 
ee, TE RO 5g 5 vciceieccécsseesss — —etmien 171,662 14 581 
RE ee os, we 6 agen ute e 39.347 171,662 63.687 
Rea Gccs FECA sh cs eabuls Skah <eka a va Tat 537 384 535 
BNE” Sok, ag Vitae Gade CAN Oe een Rae 3,074.820 4,263.759 3.804.701 
TION: 66sec 0 ds cwv secede nese 2.420 2,120 (Closed) 
ED -ccrutnven cs cep Red's Hen wentnedéens 1,056 408 1,106.914 945 471 
ENTERS OPO! OE EE PEEP ET EOE 29 842 36,046 38.452 
RS Na i aan oy cal ysl busied on brew aie 6619 6 766 5,191 
I oon oc Ges oben ca emansi.4 177 683 224,479 237 245 
SINOCEE SROMOIIUN foe co cccccvcceseeecse 371,526 517,280 471 539 
eR Ole oP et rrr ese 105.795 109.891 111 674 
EE OEE eC Tre Ee 57,244 50 085 40.816 
Wilson’s Snipe, Gallinules and Rails...... 12,657 8717 £294 
MOIOR CIBIGCIEDINGB) onic cei ce ccccesics 78 543 72.613 47,449 
i I Gad wind ieee sce eeev.aw 16.758 21.329 38.474 
CN iiisch ss Saeed xbaen t4es sees eee (No Record) 145,528 178.691 
Total Number of Species ............. 5,030.199 6,743,573 5,99v.219 
Reduced to Tons Equals ............. 6,402 12,762 8,897 


® Based upon reports from 93% 
¢* Based upon reports from 98% 


of the licensed hunters. 
of the licensed hunters. 


ee* Based upon reports from 98%% of the licensed hunters. 
(A) Where certain species were not legal during the entire period the average was obtained by using the number of years such species were taken. 








them the importance of filing their Game- 
Kill Reports as required by law. By train- 
ing the new recruits in this way, and being 
sure to set the proper example by filing their 
own reports and urging friends to do like- 
wise, it should be possible within a compara- 
tively short time to have 97% or better of 
our licensed hunters file their reports volun- 
tarily—without a reminder. There is nothing 
the Comniission asks a sportsman to do which 
requires so little effort, and yet pays such big 
dividends—the filing of the Game-Kill Report. 
Please see to it that yours gets into the mail 
before January 16. 








STOLEN 


One Savage Rifle, calibre 300, Model 99T, 
serial No. 399204, taken Saturday evening, 
October 25, 1941, from Cartwright’s Hard- 
ware Store, Aliquippa, Pa. Any information 
concerning this firearm should be forwarded 
to Trever Jenkins, Chief of Police, Aliquippa, 
Pa., or Cirtwright Hardware Store. Reward 
offered. 


One Winchester Rifle, caliber .32 Winches- 
ter Special, Model 94 Carbine, serial No. 
1281213. Recently taken from the store of 
John Wardrop & Son, 27 South Oak Street; 
Mount Carmel, Pa. Any information on this 
firearm should be reported to the above store. 





Jacob A. Stutzman, 1534 Blavis Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. lost a black and brown 
rabbit dog by the name of “Jack” while hunt- 
ing near Sumneytown, Montgomery County, 
on November 27. He'll greatly appreciate any 
word concerning it. 


John Fotta, 54 Penn Street, Sharpsburg, Pa., 
picked up a .30 cal. army rifle by mistake 
first day of bear season while hunting about 
25 miles north of Bradford, McKean County. 
He noticed the mistake after he got lost from 
his party. When he finally located the place 
where they had been no one was there. The 
rifle he picked up by mistake was a .30-06 
Government rifle. Naturally, he wants to re- 
turn it and secure his own gun. 





Average 


A erage Annual 


Season of Annual Kill Kill Previous 
1940*** For Period (A) Four Years 
(1933-1936) 

40 995 43,150 20.876 
145,580 110,608 46,668 
186,575 153,758 67,544 
524 495 438 
3.266.537 3,602.454 1,881,440 
(Closed) 2.270 18.598 
1,044.784 1,038,394 894 012 
40 802 36,286 33 417 
5.218 5.949 3,846 
221.474 215.220 146,907 
459 071 454.854 272.560 
74.808 100,542 153.092 
29.087 44.308 30.817 
5.091 8,196 12 967 
43 204 61.952 89 071 
52.060 32.155 24 631 

190,735 171.651 (No Record) 
5,619.970 5,928 478 3,627 340 
13,277 10,335 4,682 


One 8-month-old white and black Beagle 
hound, 16 inches high, Berks County license 
No. 18957. Dog has double dew claw on left 
hind leg. Anyone seeing this dog should con- 
tact Mr. George B. Bigle, R.D. No. 2, Sinking 
Springs. 


No wonder an Iowa statesman is popular 
with the women. He starts every speech in 
this manner: “I came to this community be- 
fore any woman in this audieace was born.” 


te 


Photo by W. L. R, Drake 


It is estimated that from 200,000 to 300,000 enthusiastic sportsmen and sportewomen pursue 
the wily deer in Pennsylvania each year. 
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AN AMATEUR TURKEY HUNT 





‘4 rabbit slipped inte the woods.’’ 


ETE and I planned our first wild turkey 

hunt in chemistry class. I believe we 
were discussing the nitrates in relation to 
explosives. and the Prof. was explaining if I 
remember correctly, how that portion of the 
cartridge or shell when exploded, suddenly 
increases in volume forming a stampede of 
gas that pushes in every direction. Then as a 
matter of physics, we were informed that the 
weak end gives, and zip-bang, out goes the 
projectile—shot or ball—for fifty yards or ten 
miles as the case may be. 


Simultaneously Pete and I generated the 
identical idea, suggested by the trend of 
thought, and compared notes for further de- 
velopment after class. The open season for 
wild turkeys would begin next week, and our 
decision was to cut lab that day and do some 
outdoor experiments with the explosive 
nitrates through the barrels of our favorite 
shotguns. 


Turkey hunting was a novelty for us, and 
Pete suggested that we might just as well 
hunt the Dauphin County cranberry bog, as 
Thanksgiving wasn’t so far off, and get our 
turkeys and cranberries at one and the same 
time, thus figuratively killing two birds with 
one stone. But we finally and wisely decided 
on the Perry County hills, where the old- 
timers informed us that turkeys were more 
plentiful. 


We made the four-something train for 
Loshe’s Run that morning, all tagged up like 
a fliver, with the Pennsylvania license on the 
middle of our backs. The train was packed, 
and at first glance recalled to our mind a 
troop train off to the front ... guns and khaki 
clad boys. (The general conversation quickly 
belied these first impressions, and then the 
nondescript arms, ammunition and apparel.) 
Turkey was the main topic and the forecast 
was for a splendid crop of these popular 
birds. Yarns were swapped concerning past 
turkey hunts that set our nerves atingle, 
while our minds became filled with eager 
anticipations. Our thoughts, away ahead of 
the train, were doing problems in snap shoot- 
ing, long range allowances and other methods 
of stalking and bagging the wary turk, which 
all goes to show how quickly we revert to 
the primeval instincts, furnishing proof of 


evolution and involution .. . our inbred love 
for the chase and our desire to make a kill. 


Pete with his twelve-gauge pump-gun, and 
I with my double barreled full choke twelve 
clasped tenderly in our arms, left the train 
at our destination before daybreak. We 
watched the train melt away into the dim 
shadows, and found ourselves alone. The tang 
of the early frost was in the air, and com- 
bined with the pleasing odors of the mead- 
ows and woodland furnished further inspira- 
tion as we started for the hills. Finally 
streaks of light melted the haze of night’s 
uncertainty, and then the golden shafts of 
sunshine roamed about, playing upon the 
autumn foliage, touching up the reds, greens 
and yellows here and there with rosy golden 
dabs of high lights, melting away into lines 
of dim purple shadows that defined the dark 
edge of the forest. 


We were happy, enthusiastic, and eager to 
get into the turkey country, and tramped and 
climbed without a thought of fatigue. As we 
proceeded we found that there were other 
hunters besides ourselves in the woods, then 
came realization that there were more hun- 
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ters than turkeys in the hills. We saw no 
birds, but it seems to me as I remember it, 

. that every hill or wooded area held a 
sniper, or possibly brigades of hunters... 
driving, chasing, marching, counter-marching 
or retreating. The incessant boom or crack 
of exploding nitrates, now far away, then 
close at hand, made me wonder why they 
had chosen our turkey territory in which to 
stage a sham battle or to do target practice. 
We had nc luck and saw no game, not even 
a tin can to shoot at; we felt grieved and 
hoodwinked, for we had employed all the 
turkey hunting technique that we had ever 
heard or read about. Be that as it may... 
we hunted faithfully the whole day long, and 
had our outing in grand style ... exercise 
and then exercise and more exercise. 


When the shades of evening sent their ad- 
vance guard creeping over the hills we were 
glad to go. No longer fresh and hopeful we 
trudged vur weary way toward the station. 
The Gods of chance had almost passed us by 


By A. B. CHAMPLAIN 


Illustrations by Charles Snell 
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when we came within sight of the station 
over a wooded hill, surrounded by grass and 
pasture fields. And then a rabbit undisturbed 
till now, no doubt because it lived so near 
the starting point, slipped into the woods 
before our eyes. It was a thrill for us and a 
last resort, and we decided to comb that 
woods pronto, for it was almost train time, 
Quickly changing our loads from super x to 
brush shells we started to drive. I took the 
top and Pete half way down. We could see 
from one end to the other, and began to look 
for the bunny. 


We hadn’t gone twenty-five feet among the 
scattered timber when from the very ridge 

. a beautiful hen turkey sailed out... I’m 
sure she weighed twelve pounds or more... 
I could see her outlined against the sky over 
my head ...a perfect target. I let drive and 
she wavered. Pete fired once or twice and 

. she tumbled . . . over and over she went, 
crashing down into a tailspin, then with a 
nose dive through the trees and brushy bot- 
tom she landed upon the ground with a thud, 
We also started for the bottom as fast as we 
could go through the briars and a wire fence 
or two. As we proceeded, Pete yelled to me, 
as I remember distinctly, “Guess we'll eat our 
Thanksgiving dinner together this time.” 


Finally we located the place where the 
turkey crashed ... we looked in vain, we 
looked farther ... mearer ... everywhere; 
that turkey had melted into thin air. We 
hunted frantically through the woody patch 

. no turkey; we dug into every hole, log 
or stump; we almost turned over every leaf 
. still no turkey. 


The train whistled at the station above (the 
only train back that day), and the shades of 
night were closing in upon us as we departed, 
but we knew how it felt to shoot a wild 
turkey. 


Moral . .. Never take brush shells along on 
a turkey hunting trip. 









































‘“‘The train whistled at the station.’’ 
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SKY WELL 


had progressed scarcely more than a dozen 
feet whea he elevated his black tipped snout 
and waved it about. What his nose conveyed 
was verified by his near-sighted eyes. He 
jammed on his brakes and surveyed the 
situation. 

The skunk, with her decks cleared for 
action, pretended to be busily engaged ex- 
tracting a particularly recalcitrant grub, but 
you can wager that one of its button eyes 
had B’er ’Possum under full surveillance. 
There was nothing to do but for the latter 
to gracelessly turn and make off in another 
direction. I’m sure that his snarling grimace 
widened preciptably. 

To my utter relief the skunk carelessly 
glanced after the retreating opossum and 
coyly made off in the opposite direction. 

“Whee,” I breathed. 

A few minutes after this episode we were 
preparing to move on when we simultaneous- 
ly observed a slight movement in a clump 
of frost-biackened bracken. 

We awaited developments. Soon a tri- 
angular head was thrust from behind the 
bracken. The pair of closely set eyes which 
the head sported avidly stared at a mounded 
heap of dead grasses set low in the branches 
ot a withe bush. 

What tne weasel was staring at so intently 
was the nest of a field mouse built on what 
remained of a song sparrow’s cup. Of course, 
it did not see the nest but it did smell its 
inmate; the eagerly twitching nose and the 
brilliant look that lit up the sinister eyes 
was evidence enough. 

In two bounds the animal was upon the 
nest, the terrified tenant making a quick exit 
through an emergency opening. However, it 
did not go far. As soon as it had perceived 
its horrible pursuer, the little mouse cowered 
in abject fright and submissively permitted 
the weasel to snuff out its life. Traditional 
victims of the weasel tribe they seem to 
know instinctively of their hopeless plight. 
I hope that a provident Nature has provided 
these gentle creatures of the field with a 
philosophical turn of mind. They need it. 
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The Pendant Berries of Pokeweed Furnish Lucious Food for Late Summey Birds. 


Rabbits, quail, pheasants and squirrels are 
either regular residents or frequent visitors 
of hedgerows. There they not only find food 
but shelter as well, the latter being sought 
at all seasons. These larger animals are 
augmented by a multitude of lesser forms 
ranging from waxwings to shrews and moles. 

How well aware is the wild house cat of 
the abundant life of the hedgerows. Many 
a farm tabby prefers to cast its lot with them 
rather than trust to the uncertainty of se- 
curing food about a small farm. 

Not so long ago I sat alone in the shadow 
of a dense haw in the most extensive hedge- 
row on Sky Hill. From there I watched a 
big, shaggy cat making his silent way over 
a faint animal trail, probably that of a chuck. 
From his furtive actions I concluded that he 
had long lived by his wits. 





A Magnificent example of Sky Hill hedgerows. beg - one is wide enough to have a road running 
through It, 


Suddenly, the animal stopped, a silent snarl 
freezing on his wide face. Then began a 
cautious retreat into the dense cover at his 
back where he was quickly effaced. Obvious- 
ly he was going to ambush whatever was 
approaching. Intervening growths prevented 
my seeing what it was, so I endeavored to 
stretch to my full height. A dry branch 
cracked underfoot and the creature unknow- 
ingly going to its doom scuttled up into the 
branches of a nearby cherry tree. It was a 
fox squirrel. 


The cat burst from ambush like a furry 
bomb and made for its quarry. But being 
no match for that dweller of the treetops, he 
quickly gave up the chase. It is safe to add, 
however, that most of his prospective victims 
are not so lucky. 

There are hedgerows of all types and sizes 
and no two are alike. The thin screen of 
mixed small growths hiding the strand of 
barbed wire is as fascinating as the one large 
enough to boast a roadway leading from one 
part of the farm to another 


The magnificent ones provided by the wise 
farmers of Sky Hill are but typical of the 
many thousands found through our Com- 
monwealth. If you are a rural dweller and 
cherish wildlife and desire to keep small 
vermin and weed seeds at a minimum, then 
guard them well as do the residents of Sky 
Hill. 


I live less than a mile from the downtown 
district of a city, yet I boast what I like to 
call a hedgerow. It is really a shrub border 
not much more than a hundred feet in length. 
To me it is the most interesting feature in 
my backyard. 

Food shrubs make up the planting, plants 
calculated to attract wildlife at all seasons. 
Included are honeysuckle, dogwood, various 
privets, vburnums, sumac, coralberry and a 
few evergreens. Punctuating it throughout 
are the vines of woodbine. In a field adjacent 
to it I have included a patch of poke weed 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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State Game Lands Gradually Increasing 
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Above is a striking example of depredations committed by vandals. 
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Photo by Aimbrose Gerhart 


However the fellows who 


peppered this Auxiliary State Game Refuge Sign which is on Farm Game Project No. 46 were 
duly apprehended and fined. 


ships. This was a new purchase project 
and designated State Game Lands No. 183. 

Potter County—John H. Page conveyed title 
to 266.4 acres of woodland in Pike Town- 
ship, which was added to State Game Lands 
No. 64, now totalling 6,182.6 acres. 


Schuylkill and Berks Counties—The follow- 
ing trac's were added to State Game Lands 
No. 110 in Berks and Schuylkill Counties, 
now totalling 7,132.9 acres: 
Charles V. Strause, Wayne 

Township, Schuylkill County 

_ Samuel Strause, Wayne Town- 
ship, Schuylkill County .... 

Herbert C. Rafetto, Upper Tul- 
pehocken and Upper Bern 
Townships, Berks County.... 


122.4 Acres 


397.2“ 


638.4 “ 


Snyder County—tThe first acquisition of State 
Game Lands in Snyder County was effected 
by the purchase of 10 tracts in Adams and 
Beaver Townships, just north of Beaver- 
town. The tracts total 982.7 acres and com- 

prise a combination of fairly good farms and 
woodlots. This area was designated State 
Game Lands No. 188. Deeds were conveyed 
by the following: 

‘Reed W. Ritter Estate, Adams 

and Beaver Townships...... 
Mrs. Beulah Ritter, Adams 
RESET sR eee a Se 
‘J. Frank Hetrick, Adams Town- 
oh ERO ics 5 Syne 
F. A. Kleeman, Adams and 


244.9 Acres 


1014 “ 


_ s 


Beaver Townships .......... _! peg 
Mrs. Elizabeth Kern, Beaver 
SN cts hilin s bin vin ove 50 es 93.7 “ 
Mrs. Mabel Wetzel, Adams 

Ee ee ae ee a 
Roy W. Reich, Beaver Town- 

RA RS 2 ee 1299 “ 
James H. Snook, Beaver Town- 

ere ease eae e's «ss 826 “ 


Fred R. Zechman Heirs, Beaver 


and Adams Townships ...... i > 
Robert T. Fisher, Beaver Town- 
AER” Ra ee 59.8 F 


Somerset County—W. Guy Critchfield con- 
veyed 347.1 acres in Fairhope Township, 
which was added to State Game Lands No. 
104, in Bedford and Somerset Counties, now 
totalling 3,704.1 acres. 


Susquehanna and Wayne Counties—Christo- 
pher Hotaling conveyed 138.0 acres in Har- 
mony Township, Susquehanna County and 
Oscar E. Decker conveyed 188.6 acres in 
Scott Township, Wayne County. These 
tracts were added to State Game Lands No. 
70, located in the two counties named, now 
totalling 4,033.0 acres. 


Tioga County—Carrie Anderson conveyed 
76.4 acres in Tioga Township which was 
added to State Game Lands No. 37, now 
totalling 8,766.8 acres. 


Venango County—Ira W. Hoffman conveyed 
108.2 acres in Irwin Township, which wes 
added to State Game Lands No. 39. now 
totalling 7,898.8 acres. 


Warren County—Charles R. Moore conveyed 
217.1 acres in Deerfield Township, which 
was added to State Game Lands No. 86, 
now totalling 12,240.0 acres. 


Warren County—C. C. Johnson conveyed 
146.6 acres in Pittsfield Township and James 
Armbrust and others conveyed 52.5 acres 
in Pittsfield Township, which were added 
to State Game Lands No. 143, now totalling 
6.485 acres. 


Warren County—Wheeler and Dusenbury 
conveyed warrant No. 3010 containing 
1,112.1 acres in Watson Township. This was 
added to State Game Lands No. 29, now 
totalling 9,830.6 acres. 
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York County—The following tracts in Lower 
Chanceford Township were acquired as a 
new purchase project and designated State 
Game Lands No. 181, totalling 563.3 acres, 


OE, IN ion pica o's Skee 117.0 Acres 
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(Continued from Page 3) 


and other types, but they can be reduced; 
they must be reduced. 


The problem is not a hopeless one. The 
analysis of the hunting accidents for the past 
10 years, given at the bottom of the report, 
proves that they are not increasing which 
means something when you take into con- 
sideration that every year shows an increase 
in the number of hunters; and the picture is 
not especially bad when you take into ac- 
count the fact that only one fatal accident 
occured for every 15,000 licenses and one non- 
fatal for every 1,600. 


As this magazine goes to the printer 
(November 26, 1941) a preliminary though 
reliable report of the hunting accidents oc- 
curring during the small game season this 
year indicates hunters on the whole must 
have been more careful since to date only 
20 fatal and 295 non-fatal accidents were re- 
ported. Whether this number will increase 
materially by the end of November is a mat- 
ter of conjecture. We fervently hope that it 
will not. 





SKITS FROM TYPOGRAPHIC 


It’s all right for a girl to accept perfume 
from strange men, provided her hubby 
doesn’t get wind of it. 


The sweet young thing next door says that 
every time her boy friend kisses her, she sees 
spots before her eyes. We found out her boy 
friend has freckles. 





Game Protector Elmer L, Pilling. Putlipsburg, with 
Chipping Sparrow he tamed. Later th ird brought 
her brood to the vorch als 
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TIMBERDOODLE HISTORY 





of danger and carry one or two little ones 
(during the first few days when the young 
are very small) between her thighs to safety. 

Many courting and nesting areas become 
very dry about the time the young can take 
care of themselves, and often a movement to 
more favorable conditions for feeding occurs 


in July and August. Breeding areas that dry 
up in the summer are valueless as fall shoot- 
ing grounds. On the other hand, good shoot- 
ing grounds are almost always good breeding 
areas. Evidently there are exceptions to 
everything connected with this eater-of- 
earthworms. 


Some of the odd characters of this bird 
have made it difficult to hunt, whereas other 
traits have made it susceptible to unethical 
methods of hunting. Years ago in the South, 
meat hunters observed that the woodcock’s 
eyes shine at night in the light of a torch, 
and as a result the practice of jack-lighting 
and shooting them became a winter sport in 
many sections on their wintering grounds. 
Today, State and Federal authorities prohibit 
that method of hunting. This phenomenon of 
the woodcock’s eyes shining is now being 
used to his advantage. Investigators are using 
large nets instead of guns and the birds 
caught are banded and released. From the 
banding work and various studies now going 


Sportsmen -- Commission Conference 


problems 10 assist us in every possible man- 
ner. It would be much better if those who 
continue unfairly to criticise would put their 
shoulder to the wheel and offer constructive 
suggestions to help and not to hinder the 
work. 


Ordinarily we should pay no attention to 
such criticism, but when efforts are made to 
besmirch the character and reputation of 
Members of the Commission and of its staff, 
or to interfere with the proper functioning 
of its undertakings, efforts which if permitted 
to go unchallenged might even destroy the 
future usefulness of the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission, in the words of the late Emerson 
Hough, “IT IS TIME TO CALL A HALT!” 
In my opinion our course in such matters 
should be similar to that adopted a year or 
two ago by one of our colleagues who very 
quickly obtained, through legal channels, a 
full retraction of false statements attacking 
that gentleman’s integrity, as well as reflect- 
ing upon the whole Commission. Hereafter 
we propose to deal with such attacks as a 
Commission, and not individually. We cannot 
allow unjustified attacks to go unnoticed, 
whether they come from within or without. 





In other words, using the slang of the street, 
let them “Put up or shut up”. 


In making this frank statement to you I 
want it clearly understood that in our opinion 
all except a very few of those who speak for 
the sportsmen are honorable, fairminded, un- 
selfish fellows; men who are above using the 
sportsmen for selfish purposes. My remarks 
are directed solely to those who under the 
guise of public-spirited service would “sell 
the sportsmen down the river”; but it is up 
to the sportsmen themselves to correct that. 
However, when the Game Commission is un- 
fairly and foully attacked we don’t propose to 
sit idly by and take it on the chin. 


I apologize for the length of what started 
out to be a few brief introductory remarks 
to this conference, but under the circum- 
stances I felt that I would be remiss in my 
duty toward my colleagues on the Commis- 
sion, and to you as the representatives of our 
fine army of sportsmen, if I failed to express 
my views on various matters which concern 
all of us. However, you may rest assured 
that the Commission will continue to serve 
the sportsmen of Pennsylvania to the best of 
its ability, and in accordance with its sworn 





SKY HILL 


(Continued from Page 11) 


Birds visit it at all seasons. Song and chip- 
ping sparrows, catbirds, robins and mourning 
doves nest in it. Cedar waxwings, white- 
winged crossbills and a Canada jay are 
among the rare visitants. On various oc- 
casions I have surprised pheasants, woodcock 
and quail, the latter quite frequently. Rabbits 
are some times a nuisance. 


However, as previously indicated, there are 
all types of hedgerows, but to me those of 
Sky Hill are the most attractive and interest- 
ing. Perhaps, it is because they are anchored 
to the earth and still seem to be a part of the 








sky. Their denizens, though, have no such 
sentimental notions. Food and shelter are 
what they seek, and well ordered hedgerows 
anywhere provide those essentials. 





SKITS FROM TYPOGRAPHIC 


Where there is light there is progress; dark- 
ness means stagnation. Flowers bloom only 
in the light. Even a diamond won’t sparkle 
in the dark. Sight is the most important of 
the five senses; it’s difficult to enjoy anything 
if you can’t see. 





The best idea is worthless if the creator is 
not willing to back it with faith and energy. 
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on, we should eventually know a great deal 
more about this interesting gamester. 
Through the knowledge gained, our game 
departments may be able to work out ways 
to provide more of these birds for our popu- 
lar sport of woodcock hunting. 


The woodcock season was cut in half last 
fall because in February, 1940, the ground 
froze all the way to the Gulf and thousands 
of birds suffered, many perishing on the win- 
tering grounds because they could not probe 
through the frozen crust for food. Those fel- 
lows in Maine and Pennsylvania figured that 
only about 60 per cent of the breeders came 
back north after that bad spell. 


You know, I started out to get some things 
straight on timberdoodles—and it looks as 
though I have mixed you all up. Well, any- 
way, I would still like to know why one of 
my bird dogs will retrieve shot birds and 
the other one will not. Maybe the timber- 
doodles would tell me if they could talk in- 
stead of ‘“zeep.” 


Continued from Page 9 


duty and responsibilities, and there will be 
not domination, political or otherwise, in the 
carrying out of our responsibilities. We have 
a job to do for you and we will do it. 


Following Mr. Leffler’s address the various 
staff members of the Commission were given 
an opportunity to outline briefly the accom- 
plishmenis of their respective Divisions since 
the previous meeting, and to discuss any new 
programs they contemplate promoting in the 
future. 


All of these talks, which were thrown open 
for informal discussion at their conclusion, 
were well received. Federation officials were 
quick to ask questions whenever there was 
any misunderstanding or doubt in their 
minds. If anyone desired to air his views, or 
get something out of his system, he did it 
without pulling punches, and as a result a 


most wholesome atmosphere permeated the 
entire conference. 

Space does not permit a presentation of the 
entire proceedings, but they have been 


mimeographed and placed at the disposal of 
the various members of the Federation and 
Game officials present, and were mailed to 
all sportsmen’s organizations for use as dis- 
cussion material at meetings this winter. 


When Ged created man, He gave him two 
ends—one to sit on and one to think with. 
Ever since then, man’s success or failure has 
been dependent on the one he used the most. 
It always has been, and is now, a case of 
heads you win and tails you lose. 


The only people who enjoy hearing your 
troubles are lawyers. They get paid for it. 


In a nutshell, the trouble with the world is, 
too many nations are still unfit for civilization 


Business is really getting better. Some em- 
ployers are firing relatives and hiring expert 
help. 
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The Hall of Temporary Exhibits, Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, during the first Phila- 
delphia Exhibition of Record Heads and Horns, which closes January 15, 1942. 


President Charles M. B. Cadwalader arranged this exhibition for the hunting season. 


It contains 


specimens from the Academy’s famous study collections, and loan specimens from Col. Wiison Potter, of 


Philadelphia; Dr. Henry M. 
Moreau Barringer, of Philadelphia. 


Beck, of Wilkes-Barre; R. R. M. 


Carpenter, of Wilmington, Del.; and D. 


Brooke Dolan, Il, a trustee of the Academy, supervised the show and contributed a number of speci- 


mens. 
venison. 
it is the wapiti, or elk, 
record Alaska moose, owned by Mr. 
earibou. 


Carpenter. 


In the exhibition may be seen a skull and antlers of a Pennsylvania elk, 1853. 
The show is open daily and is free. 


in Pennsylvania about 1870. 


Among the interesting exhibits is one of modern and historic big came rifles and one of recipes for 
The mule deer in the case at the left belongs te Dr. Beck; and above is a Canada moose, beyond 
both from the Academy’s collection. 
Next is the mountain caribou and then the woodland 


Facing the reader, on the rear wall. is a 


The elk was extinct 
In the book and periodical eases at the 


rear will be found the Pennsylvania Game News, the Academy’s Magazine, Frontiers, and books from the 
Academy’s Natural History Library of 130,000 volumes. 


KECK-CHILDS LANDS ACQUIRED 


When the Game Commission agrees to pur- 
chase a iract of land for use as State Game 
Lands, its title officers leave no stone un- 
turned in their effort to see that title finally 
becomes vested in the Commonwealth for use 
of the sportsmen. A good example of their 
tenacity and efficiency is the Keck-Childs 
Company Estate tract in Kidder Township, 
Carbon County, purchase of which was re- 
cently completed after six years. 


Mr. George W. Keck, White Haven, Pa., 
agent for the Keck-Childs Company Estate, 
submitted an offer of sale to the Game Com- 
mission for 2,200 acres, more or less, under 
date of October 14, 1935. The offer was ac- 
cepted by the Commission on October 30, 
1935. Six years later, almost to the day, i. e., 
on October 29, 1941, title became vested in 
the Commonwealth for use of the Commis- 
sion. Of course, this is an unusual case, as 
ordinarily such deals are completed within a 
year. 


The question might properly be asked, 
“Why did it require six years time to com- 
plete this deal?” A recitation of all the facts 
in the case would be tiresome and needless. 
Tae answer in brief is that title, when care- 
fully examined by the Commission’s title 


force, was not found satisfacory to the Com- 
monwealth, and Court action was required 
to eliminate defects. But perseverance on the 
part of representatives of the Commission 
and of the Estate was effective, and now the 
tract is part of State Game Lands No. 40, 
totalling 4,808.6 acres. Although the option 
called for only 2.200 acres, the Commission’s 
survey indicated that the tract actually con- 
tained 2,644.2 acres which acreage is specified 
in th2 deed to the Commonwealth 


The Keck-Childs tract will be of special 
interest to sportsmen in the northeast section 
of the State where the activities of private 
clubs have caused deep concern. In this in- 
stance the Game Commission has more than 
matched the lands leased by a private club 
nearby, and now has title to a total of 37,903.1 
acres of State Game Lands in and immediate- 
ly adjacent to a recently publicized club’s 
territory. In addition, the Commission has 
11,195 acres under contract for purchase in 
that vicinity, making a total of 49,098.5 acres. 
Also, by agreement with the War Depart- 
ment, approximately 19,400 acres of the Toby- 
hanna Military Reservation is open to pub- 
lic hunting, or a total of more than 68,000 
acres in tnat locality will soon be under Com- 
mission control for the use of the public. 











“During October tweaty-four Boy Scouts 
from Warren and Clarion Counties reported 
to Game Lands No. 29 to husk corn, which 
was raised on the Game Lands, and which 
will be used for winter feeding of wildlife. 
They husked a total of 81 bushels.”—Game 
Protector John Hopkins. Warren County. 


“We have reports of squirrels moving into 
other sections. One man reported them cross- 
ing a mountain in such numbers that he stop- 
ped his car to avoid hitting them. All were 


moving generally to the north.”—Game Pro- 
tector Thomas F. Bell, Huntingdon County. 











JANUAB 


FOX HUNTING NOTES 


By W. Newbold Ely, M.F.H 


LTHOUGH this is supposed to be pri. 

marily a column of fox-hunting notes 
there occasionally arises an item connected 
with horses that seems of sufficient interest 
to be included.. Such a one is a ietter t 
HORSE and HOUND which exemplifies th 
spirit of hardiness which developed our ow 
great West. Recent years have produced 
potent expression, viz. being able to “take i 
Americans learned to take it in the pione 
days—the days which really made Ame 
great. Recently those of our boys who hai 
been on some of these army maneuvers hay 
learned to take it, and have done d— wel 
But, unfortunately,many Americans have beey 
lulled on by aluminum geegaws all over thei 
automobiles, forgetting the aluminum defense) 
shortage. All of us must again face a few 
hardships and like it. A good example of 
being able to take it is in the following 
letter: “Re letters of late on coaching the 
following may interest your readers. In 1904 
I was serving as a constable in the North- 
west Mounted Police in “H” Division White 
Horse, Yukon Territory. During the winter 
a six-horse stage sleigh holding twenty pas- 
sengers was run weekly to Dawson City, @ 
run of 300 miles by trail. The drivers, gr 
characters from the Western plains, were 
had to be very particular about gloves, th 
skin being pure silk and changed and dri 
or four pairs being worn, the pair next 
reason being that the slightest dampn 
at the end of each stage—twentymiles— 
would cause frostbite. The harness was madé 
of woven horsehair itself, as it was found 
that leather would freeze and break like 
plywood in the exxtreme cold. In a cutting 
I still have from the ‘White Horse Daily Star’ 
of February, 1904, 80 degrees of frost was 
registered. At the first stage out of White 
Horse the journey was abandoned as it was 
ound that the horses were bleeding at the 
nose owing to particles of ice forming on 
their lungs and cutting them.” 








































* ” * 





The periodic increase in stolen hounds be- 
fore the hunting season again brings up the 
desirability. expressed before in these col- 
umns, to naving hounds tatooed with a mark 
or initials. this mark or initials to be regis- 
tered with the M.F.H. Association and the 
proper authorities in each state. Whenever @ 
hound is sold the transer is duly noted and 
all prospective purchasers should automatic-" 
ally check the identifying tatoo marks before 
they commit themselves. In time the pro- 
ceedure should spread to all hunting dogs 
as on account of their widely travelled life 
they are the ones most subject to bei 
stolen. 


Tatooing in the ear is easily and quickly 
done and the best results are when it is done 
when they are puppies. 


Many foxhound packs already tatoo their 
litters but the practice should be made uni- 
versal, and tied in u:th the respective state 
authorities 




































Mrs. Nuwed (to her husband): Darling, will 
you lend me twenty dollars, and only givé 
me ten? Then you'll owe me ten and I'll ow 
you ten, and we'll be straight. 









